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LIFE AND LETTERS 





Tue notable speech delivered by the German Ambassador | 


at the close of last week has naturally aroused much favour- 
able comment, but whilst fully recognising the quality 
of the speech itself and the sincerity of the speaker, we 
cannot see that it in any way affects the present situation 
between Germany and England. The safety of this country 


is not secured by fair words in the mouth of any foreign | 


personage. We prefer one British “ Dreadnought” to any 
number of conciliatory speeches delivered by German 
Ambassadors; we are not interested in what the Germans 
say, but we admit to an interest in what they do. The 
one thing that overshadows everything else, in our opinion, 
is the fact that the German and Austrian navies are to-day 


practically equal in numerical strength with the British 
Navy. 





We understand that in certain quarters the kind of treat- 
ment dealt out in THe Acapemy to Mr. Lloyd George has 
been regarded as unnecessarily severe. We cannot sub- 
seribe to the opinion that Mr. George is in any way the 
sort of person who merits consideration or the employment 
of fastidious language. He is at once the most vulgar, 
abusive, and irresponsible demagogue who ever disgraced 
a high place in the service of the country, and the following 
references to his political opponents extracted from recent 
election speeches should go far to convince his friends that 
Mr. George is not a person entitled to smooth words or 
amiable courtesies :— 


“A fully equipped Duke costs as much to keep up 
as two ‘ Dreadnoughts ’—and Dukes are just as great 
a terror and last longer.” 

“ These Philistines, who are not all uncircumcised.” 

“The ‘heaviest swell’ among the Apostles was an 
exciseman.” 

“Tn the end they (the Lords) are in the trap. . . . 
We have caught the large rats at last. I am glad it 
is a Welshman who has set the trap.” 

“Like most aristocrats, probably he (Lord George 
Hamilton) was something of a mongrel.” 

“They (the Lords) have used language that no 
member of the House of Commons of any party would 
demean himself by using. There is something 
to be said for Lords Savile and Milner. After all, 
their wine of nobility is rather immature—it hasn’t 
been bottled long.” 

“The Lords wanted no testimonial. They did not 
even require a medical certificate to say they were 
sound in wind and limb. They merely required a 
certificate of birth to prove that they were the first of 
a litter. Why, you wouldn’t choose a spaniel on that 
principle.” 

“Mr. Balfour said that Indian corn and oats were 
just as good as wheat. Very well. Let us put them 
(the Peers) on Indian corn. We will have a special 
trough, fit it up in the House of Lords, and give them 
a really good feed.” 


A man who degrades a high office by brutalities of this 
description must expect a sound drubbing whenever 


_ circumstances bring him into contact with honest persons. 


At the present rate of construction they will soon | 


enjoy a numerical superiority. This. is a plain fact that | 


all the world has realised except a certain section of the 
British Press. 


The leading newspapers of France and | 


the United States have not hesitated to comment upon the | 


situation and its danger to Great Britain. 


Moreover, the | 


world in general has arrived at the conclusion, with a | 


unanimity of opinion that is not to be lightly disregarded, 
that Germany is building her navy for purposes of war. 
In the face of this, the peace prattle of certain sections of 


the Radical Press in England can only be regarded as | 
another sign that German money flows freely in many and | 
various channels, some of which are not entirely uncon- | 


nected with Fleet Street. Fortunately, journals of the 
class we are referring to do not play any important part 
in moulding the opinions of the country, but we take this 
opportunity of expressing our regret that a newspaper of 
the position of the Pall Mall’ Gazette shuld ‘have seized 
the opportunity of the Ambassador’s speech to-wheel round 
from its former patriotic attitude and preach pacific 
nothings. For ourselves, we have no wish to promote the 
interests of international peace what time Germany pre- 
pares to sink-our Navy! and-eapture-our trade. 











The Saturday Review continues to creep from bad to 
worse. We take a few lines from last week’s issue: 


Many a man after a beautiful and useful life passes 
to the grave, and few outside his immediate circle of 
friends know whether he wrought for good or evil; 
few know and none care. Such men do not desire 
newspaper paragraphs and memorial services; 
nothing would please them less. The quiet almsgiver, 
whose left hand knows not what his right hand does, 
would not be delighted to find his deeds of philan- 
thropy shone up by limelight on a screen in Trafalgar 
Square. The late Mr. A. J. Jaeger, an employee in 
the firm of Novello, was this kind of man. I only 
spoke to him twice, and until he was‘dead did not know 
his name. 


The italics are our own. “None are” and “only spoke 
to him twice” might, one thinks, have merited the atten- 
tion of Mr. Hodge’s blue, blue pencil ; but they have crept 
in, and there they are. . And ‘there are other: things - of 
dolorous import. For example, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham is ‘once more let loose upon us with a‘Socialistic 
letter headed “Patriotism.” Here’ is thé’ ‘égregious 
Graham : : 


Patriots, eh?. I thought . “patriot was one who 
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served his country without the thought of a reward. 
Well, we have changed all that, and both wings of 
the great Tory-Liberal party, first anid foremost, have 
gone out for the swag. After all, what is a “ Dread- 
nought” but a swag-ship, whether in England or in 
Germany? Swag in the contract, swag in the steel 
of which the ship is built, in every link of the chain 
cable—swag from truck to keel. Build ten, build 
eight, build twenty “ Dreadnoughts,” whether at Ports- 
mouth or at Kiel; the object of their building will 
be swag, for as Sir Thomas More said, now three 
hundred years ago, nothing is to be seen but a con- 
spiracy of certain rich men (patriots) seeking their 
own commodities under the style and title of the Com- 
monwealth. 


We are told by the author of this twaddle for the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth time that “ Dr. Johnson defined 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel ” ; consequently, 
of course, if we are to argue with R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham a patriot is a scoundrel and want of patriotism is 
a virtue. One wonders what Dr. Johnson might have had 
to say of R. B. Cunninghame Graham “the Socialist 
descendant of kings” and red-rag ranter, who rather 
than bestow his bits of copy upon their natural heritor 
the Socialist Vew Age prefers to air himself in the high 
Tory Saturday Review. Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
has a very proper contempt for “swag.” But there are 
other choice morsels for the calculating besides “swag,” 
and when R. B. Cunninghame Graham writes in the Satur- 
day Review, he does not exactly write for nothine, even 
though he may get no money. We may inform Mr. Hodge 
that if Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s letter on patriotism had 
been offered to Tue Acapemy it would have been promptly 
relegated to the waste paper basket. There is not a word 
in it that can help anybody, and consequently it is of no 
more importance than the vicious rhetoric one can hear 
in Hyde Park, or at the street corners where the Socialists 
most do congregate. We should imagine that the letter 
would give great offence to tie readers of the Saturday 
Review, who have surely had quite enough of R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. 





Another gentleman in whom Mr. Hodge appears to be 
putting a great deal of childlike trust iust now is Lord 
Dunsany. Lord Dunsany is not a philosopher. He writes 
rather in the manner of the sentimental young miss at a 
boarding school. We append a sample of his lordship’s 
twittering pathos :— 


In the town by the sea it was the day of the poll, 
and the poet regarded it sadly when he woke and saw 
the light of it coming in at his window between two 
small curtains of gauze. And the day of the poll was 
beautifully bright; stray bird-songs came to the poet 
at the window; the air was crisp and wintry, but it 
was the blaze of sunlight that had deceived the birds. 
He heard the sound of the sea that the moon led up 
the shore, dragging the months away over the pebbles 
and shingles and piling them up with the years where 
the worn-out centuries lay. 


If a plain Mr. Dunsany had sent such puling prosings to 
Mr. Hodge, we hope that Mr. Hodge would have sworn. 
But Lord Dunsany is a Peer, and his long-winded, weepy 
school-girl parable has consequently to be starred immedi- 
ately after the Saturday Review's leaders, and in front of 
Max, and that pride of all the reviews, Filson Young, 


ex-literary editor of the Daily Mail. Till-fally, Myr. 
Hodge! 














We have received the appended letter from an Edin- 
burgh Scotchman who signs himself “ Ronald Maclean ” : — 


To Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Tue Acapemy, London. 


Sir,—You fellows of the Unionist Press in London 
are all wrong about Scotland. I, like the majority 
of Scotsmen, voted Liberal, and not because I was 
“thrawn,” as the dear old 7'imes suggests! 

Tue Acapemy, I may tell you in confidence, is 
regarded by many of us here in Scotland as London’s 
champion comic paper. That description of yours of 
the Dundee and Edinburgh electorate as “ whisky 
sodden voters” is quite good! 

Where you journalistic fellows go wrong is you 
don’t see it is lack of education, bovine dulness, 
asinine stupidity, and ignorance of political thought 
that makes us vote Liberal. 

The city clerks who read the Daily Mail and the 
rural voters who read the People—there you have the 
cream of the country’s intelligence, and that is just 
why they vote Conservative ! 


We are glad that at last we have it on authority that the 
Scotchman “votes Liberal” because he is troubled with 
“lack of education, bovine dulness, asinine stupidity, and 
ignorance of political thought.” This fine tribute from 





Edinburgh to Glasgow is worth remembering. Mr. 
Maclean has our best thanks for his frankness. 
The Authors’ Club has been dining again. We are 


informed by the Standard that the guests included Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, Mr. 
Frank Dixie, R.A., and Mr. Edward Whymper. There 
were the customary speeches, and, speaking of Bible illus- 
trations, Mr. Rackham said “they were all acquainted 
with ‘ blankety’ prophets and angels, tootling on all kinds 
of funny little instruments. He really believed that this 
kind of picture must have helped to make unbelievers of 
many of the present generation.” Which, of course, is 
your true artist’s humour, and proves once again that the 
mind of the man who draws or paints is cast pretty much 
in the mould of the mind of the late Mr. Dan Leno. Not 
to be outdone, Lord Ronald Gower, “who followed,” 
remarked that “he imagined Paradise as a state of being 
where they would recline on a cowslip bank with a friend, 
having around them the best illustrated books. If there 
were no illustrated books in Heaven he would prefer not 
to go there.” We can assure Lord Ronald Gower that, 
excellent as Mr. Rackham’s illustrated books may be, they 
are not likely to be available for perusal on cowslip banks 
in any other world but this. The picture of Lord Ronald 
on a cowslip bank with his friend, Mr. Frank Hird, turning 
over the pretty pictures of Rackham, is nearly as beautiful 
as the pictures the office boy obtains for a halfpenny in 
Comic Cuts. 





The editor of the “Children’s Encyclopedia” has been 
sending out broadcast a circular beginning “ My dear boys 
and girls.” It seems that the issue of the “ Children’s 
Encyclopedia” is now happily completed, but that the 
editor still thirsts for the blood, or rather the sixpences, 
of the innocents in “all parts of the world.” “ And so,” 
cries tha Harmsworth gentleman, 


I write this letter to say that, though I have kept 
my promise and given you a great index, I have not 
been able to make our book complete. Thousands 
of wonderful things have yet to go into it, and so 
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Part 51—which we will call the new Part 1—will 
begin an entirely new book, with new pictures and 
stories of which we shall never be tired, with a play- 
box for our very little people, with hundreds of lovely 
poems and rhymes, with lessons to help us at school 
and toys to please us at play, with a hundred things 
that nobody has thought of putting into a boys’ and 
girls’ book before. And the new book will appear 
once a month. 

Ten thousand of you have written to me in these 
two years—10,000 boys and girls from our own and 
other lands—and every one of these has loved our 
book and had some share in making it. And ten times 
this ten thousand—-even more, far more—have loved 
and read this book, which has become the Big Book 
of the children of the world. I want you all to 
help me now. I want you all to see the next part, 
which will be the best part ever made. I want you 
to help me with my Children’s League. I want you 
to let me send you a lovely picture. I want you to 
enter our examination. I want you to see your por- 
trait in our book. I want you to join our children’s 
parties. 

{ want us to be for ever what this book has made 
us: I want us to be Friends. Friends, though we 
may not meet face to face. Friends, though the seas 
may roll between us. Friends, though storms may 
beat about us, and the joy of these years may pass. 
For the years as they come will call for friends, and 
in the days that are to be, you and I may be to one 
another still not less but more than these two years 
have made us. ; 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 





On Tuesday last Sir Herbert Tree produced another 
romantic drama at His Majesty’s Theatre. “The O’Flynn” 
is an Irish story by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, deal- 
ing with the struggle: between James II. and William of 
Orange. There is plenty of life and movement in the 
play, one act in particular is remarkably dramatic, but 
considered as a whole it is impossible unreservedly to con- 
gratulate Mr. McCarthy on his latest essay in drama. The 
piece has too many loose ends to hold our undivided 
interests. It is really a collection of dramatic incidents 
rather than a single story. Still, it has certainly served 
the purpose of affording Sir Herbert Tree one of the finest 
opportunities of his career, an opportunity which Sir 
Herbert has not been slow to accept. In the character 
of the O'Flynn, a roystering, chivalrous, impetuous type 
of the happy cavalier, Sir Herbert Tree has demonstrated 
that he is as able a romantic actor as we possess on our 
stage. The part of the O’Flynn should remain long in his 
repertoire as an effective contrast to his other most 
popular impersonations, and a further evidence of his 
versatility. 





The Hippodrome is showing seventy excellent white or 
Polar bears, each of them “ perwided with claws to perwent 
him a-slippin’ upon the hice,” and “ measuring thirteen feet 
from the tip of his tail to the tip of his snout, and thirteen 
feet from the tip of his snout to the tip of his tail, making 
the enormous total of twenty-six feet in all.” The bears 
look very fine in the Hippodrome tank, and one of them is 
addicted to the bottle, and takes his liquor in a manner 
which is caleulated to, provoke laughter even in a 
Rechabite. As an exhibition for children and statesmen 
there is nothing more entrancing in London. It is our duty 
to point out, however, that for some extraordinary reason 
the Hippodrome bars are still without a licence, so that 
statesmen must go prepared. It seems to us unthinkable 
that such a fine theatre as the Hippodrome should not be 
able to serve its patrons with a glass of wine or other 
exhilarating beverage when it happens to be required. The 
Empire, the Alhambra, and the Palace have licences; why 
not the Hippodrome? 


CADEMY 


else shall we not ourselves be destroyed? is the just inter- 
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A VIGNETTE 


In London at the break of day 
The dawn-wind blows about the door. 
Grey are the roofs, the sky is grey, 
Winds whisper through the sycamore. 


In London at the beat of noon 
There is no light of winter sun ; 
The horses’ feet keep chiming tune, 
Now heavy hangs the air, and dun. 


In London at the fall of night 

Cold blows the night wind through the street, 
White is the sky, the river white, 

And weary the unresting feet. 


When London sleeps with quiet breath, 
The sad feet falter not, nor stay— 
Strong men keep watch for wakeful Death, 
Who walks the river road till day. 
Erne, Taxpor. 








THE POLITICAL PICKLE 


LIBERALS are beginning to realise the true nature of the 
predicament in which they have been placed by the dema- 
gogues. They have been pushed to the brink of @ 
peculiarly deep, uncomfortable, and dangerous chasm, 
and they are naturally filled with certain qualms and 
private terrors when they view the full menace and char- 
acter of their hazardous situation. Already a cry for 
retreat has gone up from the Liberal hosts. The West- 
minster Gazette sounded the note early in the week, and 
several of the leading Liberal journals in the provinces 
immediately followed the Westminster Gazette's example. 
The tone of the IWestminster’s articles has been rather one 
of solemn warning than peremptory injunction. It pleaded 
with Liberals to be sane and sober, to be cautious, to be 
moderate, to advance along strict lines of constitutional 
rectitude. The party was exhorted to eschew all violence, 
all appeals to passion, all traitorous alliances. With the 
temper of such advice as this no one can reasonably 
quarrel, although we may incidentally express a pious 
wish that such a lead had been given to the Radical- 
Socialists before the General Election. However, if that 
portion of the Radical-Socialist party which still fondly 
imagines that it answers in principle to the meaning of 
Liberalism, as the word has been understood for half a 
century, honestly repents of the wild transports and mob 
frenzies of the past few months we are heartily glad of 
he fact as a sign of partial grace if not of entire redemp- 
tion. But it is amusing and instructive to notice the 
fashion in which the more desperate spirits of the party 
have received the advice of their more timorous associates. 
They are shocked at the mere hint of moderation; they 
are frenzied at the thought of constitutional action. Their 
plea is solely for office, and they are at a loss to know 
how to maintain themselves unless the extreme demands 
f the Red Flag Socialists and the Nationalists are granted 
with amiable despatch and unvarying precision. They 
have waxed hot with exceeding bitterness over the 
articles written in the cause of restraint in such journals 
as the Westminster Gazette. Their own interesting organs 
in the public Press set up a constant yelp and an hysteric 
seream of defiance. It is really impossible to compute 
the amount of froth that has been whipped out of the 
cocoa cup during the past few days. The Liberal jour- 
nal which is presided over by the ubiquitous Mr. Ernest 
Parke has been astonishing us with a series of epileptic 
leading articles gravely printed under such temperate 
titles as “ Redress Before Supply,” which properly inter- 
preted according to the Star’s way of thinking, means 
“Don’t disappoint the mob and don’t betray the Irish.” 
The Daily News has joined in the struggle for Mr. Asquith 
with a succession of puling whimpers. We promised 
sur mob revolutions and we must give it revolutions, or 
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pretation of all that the Daily News has to say about the 
matter; but even whilst it pleads for red ruin the knees 
of Bouverie Street knock together in a manner which is 
neither valiant nor terrifying. The Daily News chief 
Parliamentary correspondent, Mr. P. W. Wilson, late of 
St. Pancras and now of the Press Gallery, does not seek 
to disguise the parlous situation in which he finds his 
beloved party. He fears another election; he fears the 
House of Lords which it has been the custom of the Daily 
News to discuss lately as an entirely moribund factor in 
the Constitution : — 

Practical Liberals fully recognise that the General 
Election now concluded, costing, as it has cost, a 
sum only to be measured by millions, has exhausted 
the war chests of all parties, and that the vast 
resources of Toryism are better able than Liberal 
resources to recuperate quickly the financial position. 
“Democratic Government,’ said one well-known 
organiser, “becomes impossible if dissolutions are to 
follow one another with this rapidity.” But it is 
the very truth of this observation that lends such 
profound significance to the next phases of this 
desperate conflict. 

No one denies that apart from definite and unshake- 
able guarantees, from the Sovereign, the House of 
Lords can and will drive the Government to the country 
within a few months at most of the present date. It 
is the obvious strategy for men who, having broken 
every canon of the Constitution, have now only a 
fighting chance of victory. I write as one who for 
three years has watched at close quarters the rising 
pretensions of the Peers, who has heard those little 
asides and suggestions which are not and cannot be 
reported in the Press, and who in particular has seen 
Lord Milner and his group gradually recovering 
prestige, step by step encroaching upon the more 
cautious leadership of Lord Lansdowne and “the old 
gang.” By rejecting the Education Bill, the House 
of Lords learnt its power, and in all its calculations 
the Liberal Party will be wise to assume that this 
power will be exercised without hesitation, irrespective 
of the merits of this or that measure, whenever its 
exercise will have the effect of sending the Govern- 
ment to the constituencies. If we grant that the first 
Budget is saie, what about the second, which imme- 
diately follows? 

We are too apt to discuss the position in terms of 
argument and compromise, forgetting that it is war, 
and that in war it is the stroke and only the stroke 
which counts. ; 

So much for Mr. Wilson, who evinces a trepidation 
which almost suggests that he believes it possible for the 
next General Election to remove him from his seat in the 
Press Gallery as effectually as the last General Election 
removed him from his seat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Wilson evidently does not agree that the House of Lords is 
a moribund factor in the Constitution. He reminds us that 
the Peers have a power, and he warns us that this power 
will be exercised without hesitation. The situation, accord. 
ing to this authority is a situation of war, and he begs 
of Mr. Asquith to propitiate his possible allies. To go to 
the country again would mean extinction. We must save 
ourselves from the People, we must keep a majority going 
in the Huuse of Commons by all and any means. We 
must do something for the Irish, we must likewise do 
something for the Socialisis. The first thing that Mr. 
Asquith should do for the latter body, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilson, is to accept a Bill by Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his friends legalising the upkeep of the Labour 
Party out of Trade Union funds. The Daily News classi- 
fies the objections to this iniquitous scheme as follows :— 

1. Is it fair to compel a man to join a trade union 
as a condition of employment and to vote sums out 
out of his contributions to assist candidatures of which 
he may disapprove ? 

2. If public companies are debarred from subsidis- 
ing»political parties, ought not the same rule to apply 
to labour organisations? 











3. Ought not a member of Parliameat to be respon- 
sible solely to his constituents and the House itself, 
without any sectional tie, involved in the receipt of 
salary ? , 

The objections are then summarily brushed aside to 
the satisfaction of such Radicals as Mr, Wilson, but the 
fact remains that it is unfair, unjust and dishonest to 
compel a man to join a trade union as a condition of 
employment and to vote sums out of his contributions for 
the board and lodging, not to mention the wines and 
cigars, of Socialist Members of Parliament. Here then is 
another burden to be imposed on the shoulders of the 
people as a price for Mr. Asquith’s majority. As the days 
go on so the burdens accumulate. To-day the Irish shall 
be given Home Rule, to-morrow the Radical Noncon- 
formists shall be given the schools, the day after to-morrow 
the Socialist Members of Parliament shall enjoy free living 
with the possible proviso in certain instances of restrict- 
ing an individual member’s number of liqueurs to a round 
dozen per day. So the mad and merrv work of managing 
Mr. Asquith progresses. Everybody brings a fresh 
development ; a new proposal for Mr. Asquith to accept; 
a new solution of the tangled riddle which he has to solve. 
In the circumstances we cannot be altogether surprised 
at the poor man’s flight to the hospitable retreat 
offered by the Riviera. Likewise, can any sane person 
express surprise that Mr. Lloyd George should have 
followed him and captured him? We are not surprised at 
this fact, and moreover we are ready and prepared to wager 
heavily that Mr. Asquith will speedily be brought home in 
Mr. George’s pocket. Regarded from the point of view of 
Unionism no prospect could be better; for with the 
Premier in his pocket and Mr. Churchill at his elbow Mr. 
George will assuredly effect the speedy and irretrievable 
ruin and bankruptcy of the party which he so signally 
degraded by his language and tactics. 








OURSELVES AND “A WEALTHY 
PATRON OF LETTERS” 


Somz weeks ago the Harmsworth press announced in the 
usual trumpet tones of the Harmsworth showmen that 
Hueffer’s English Review had been acquired by “a wealthy 
patron of letters,” who preferred, for the moment, to re- 
main anonymous, and that the new editor would be a Mr. 
Austin Harrison, who, as we have shown, is a Harmsworth 
man, a writer of reviews in the Observer, and the dramatic 
critic of the Daily Mail. In a paragraph which we pub- 
lished at the time we commented upon this anouncement 
in suitable terms and with particular reference to what it 
might mean for English poetry and the lesser literary arts. 
We suggested, and we repeat the suggestion, that if by 
any chance the wealthy patron of letters mentioned in the 
Harmsworth paragraphs was himself a Harmsworth, the 
outlook for poetry and literary art could not be considered 
altogether sublime; we further suggested—and we now 
repeat the suggestion—that English poetry and English 
letters are not likely to be materially benefited by a person 
who appears to divide his time between the sub-editorial 
room of the Observer and the sub-editorial room of the 
Daily Mail. A wealthy patron of letters, who opens his 
campaign of patronage with Harmsworth paragraphs, and 
who takes to his bosom for editor and adviser a Harms- 
worth journalist, is clearly putting his foundations upon 
the sand, and a house built on the sand is bound to fall. 
Our contention is that no person who loves literature, and 
still less a person who loves poetry, can be found in the 
employment of the Harmsworths. We do not wish 
it to be inferred that such employment is a 
nefarious employment, or that a certain sort of 
man may not. be honest in it; but we do say 
that it is entirely and absolutely opposed and inimical 
to the spirit and frame of mind and temperament and view 


of life which make for literature. It is a flagrant mistake. 


of a paltering time which assumes that any person who 
writes and gets published is a literary person. The Harms- 
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As to the paragraphs of mis-statements contained in 
your issue of the 22nd inst., these 1 have also referred to 
my solicitors. I certainly have no desire to speak to you 
upon the telephone.—Yours faithfully, 


Oscar BERRY, 
Liquidator. 
On January 26 Lord Alfred Douglas wrote to “A 
Wealthy Patron of Letters” in the following terms :— 


January 26th, 1910, 





worths have fostered this error in unthinkable ways, but 
the fact remains that, in spite of their huge commercial 
triumphs and the fearful havoc they have produced in 
journalism, they remain just as absolutely outside 
the pale of letters as they were when Alfred Harms- 
worth started that least literary of all the illiterary penny- 
catchers, Answers. It is true that on several occa- 
sins they have stretched out a greedy hand in 
the direction of something upon which they might plume 
themselves—something a trifle better than the greasy, 
heaven-forsaken periodicals out of which they rake up 





The Proprietor, 
The English Review, 


their fortunes. If we remember rightly, they once endea- | Sm,—I have had an impertinent letter from a Mr. 
voured to run a decent monthly review; but it failed. | Dixon, in which he threatens us with legal proceedings, 
They started reprints of the classics under the name of the and in which he accuses us of infringing your copyright. 
Harmsworth Classics; and again they failed: f ho | We weré to have heard from = solicitors to-day, but 

¢ 8 yt 9 t0F who evidently: they have concluded that discretion is the better 
could suffer even on the most poverty-stricken bookshelf part of valour. Meanwhile, as your Mr. Dixon has taken 


up this attitude and the paper appears to have changed 
hands, we shall be glad to know upon what grounds of 
propriety and journalistic courtesy you continue to use a 


Keats or Shelley, or Shakespeare, with the brand of Harms- 
worth chalked up on its covers? Latterly they have | 


offered us “The World’s Great Books,” boiled down by | title which is ours. We had this matter up with your 
their fearful and wonderful “literary” hangers-on, at 7d. predecessors in the proprietorship of 7'he English Review, 
a part, and once more, to use their own choice parlance, | and we were not able to get any satisfaction from them. 


they find themselves “ i -pavi a But as they were tradesmen and you “a wealthy patron 
r Se, © ee ee of literdture,” we shall hope now to obtain reasonable 


tion”—the fact, of course, being that the cultivated public | i < ai 

(which, by the way, is said not to exist by all true + meg | ee ee ye eee Atrrep Dovetas. 
worthites), can always detect the Carmelite efluvium | 
a clear mile off and flees from it as it would flee from the 
pestilence. But we will come to business. January 2th, 1010. 


P . . . Tl ietor, 
Our first paragraphs concerning The English Review and ne Fyaeaene 


, , The.,English Review, 
its wealthy patron brought us the following tasteful DEAR Sta,—I beg to point out that we have received no 


On January :29 we again wrote in the following terms: 


epistle : — reply to our letter of the 26th inst. I have also to inform 
The English Review. you that while your Mr. Dixon assured us on the 24th inst. 
24th Janua-y, 19:0. that he had communicated with your solicitors, Messrs. 


4 Hollame, Sons, Coward, and Hawksley, and while your Mr. 

seed Altes Declan, Fields, E.C. Berry ‘informs us on the 27th inst. that he has instructed 
Sm,—We have to-day seen a copy of Tue Acapemy | his solicitors, we have heard absolutely nothing from them. 

for January 22, which contains two paragraphs based on | We are determined to have this matter _ uP: and _ 

statements absolutely devoid of facts and in themselves shall hope to have a line from you — - ject in the 

quite untrue. We have to-day written our solicitors, | course of the next few days.—Yours faithfully, 

Messrs. Hollams, Sons, Coward, and Hawksley, with T. W. H. CRostann, 


reference to the matter. We have also drawn o licitors’ . ' 
attention to the description on the front page rwtetia pee It will be, observed that both the manager and. the 


eet out the words “ The English Review.” | liquidator of the English Review assert that we have 
at: - seemered. Eeopemee, Of 0 te For sp — ia a _ infringed their copyright. What is more, they both assert 
Review, Ltd., and you vy od doabs Daas ‘free ‘his @s to that they have communicated with their solicitors on the 
the infringement of the copyright.—Yours truly, subject, and Dixon goes 50 far as to give us the name of 
The English Review, the solicitors who are acting for him. Up to the time of 

J. Dixox, Manager, | Writing we have not heard a single word from either 

11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. | Dixon’s solicitors or from Berry’s solicitors. And the 
wealthy patron of letters, for his part, also preserves a 

| stolid, dogged, and fish-like silence, As a fact, of course, 
Mr. J. Dixon, our right to use under the heading of this paper the 
11, Henrietta Bags EN. 2 is words “ With which is incorporated the English Review” 

. , ¢ The English Review. ' cannot be disputed either in law or equity. On the other 
Sin,—Your letter addressed to Lord Alfred Douglas is hand, the rights of the sheiiheter = proprietors of 


to hand, As your manners appear to be about bad , , : 
your law, I shall content myenlf menely tp achaowiedging Hueffer’s English Review are capable of dispute. As we 


To this letter we replied as follows: 
January 25th, 1910. 


receipt.—Yours faithfully, | have already stated, we are in doubt as to whether we 
T. W. H. Crostayp. could establish a claim against Hueffer’s Hnglish Review 

On the same day we wrote the following letter to a in the courts... At the same time, our moral claim will j 
Mr. Oscar Berry, from whom we had heard on the tele- | Scarcely be questioned. We do not propose to press either 
phone: | the one claim or the other, at any rate “for the moment.” 
January 25th, 1910, | When “a wealthy patron of letters” chooses to cast away 
Mr. Oscar Berry, : | his pretty cloak of anonymity we shall doubtless be able 


Str,—TI understand that you have been ringing us up in | to deal with him. Meanwhile, it will be interesting to 
the matter of The English Keview. If you have anything to | know why Dixon’s solicitors, Messrs. Hollams, Sons, 
Youre faithfully you must please say it in writing.— Coward, and Hawksley have failed to communicate. with 

T. W. H. Crostaxp. us, and why Berry’s solicitors, whoever they may be, have 
Wo homed keel ‘ _ also failed to treat us to three-and-sixpence worth. And as 
@ heard nothing more from Mr. Dixon; but Mr. Berry | for the wealthy patron of letters, surely he might have 


Sent us the appended letter : replied to our communications, even if he had done so 
Monument Square, London Bridge, E.C., under the nom de guerre of “ Disgusted.” We have no 
January 27th, 1910. ' real desire to probe into this gentleman’s engaging 


Mr. T. W. Crosland, | 


Tur ACADEMY, anonymity ; neither do we wish to put him to the slightest 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. | inconvenience, but when he discovers that his over-zealous 
Re The English- Review. | protégés have been claiming for him rights which are not 


Dear m.—I am in receipt of your letter of the | his and threatening legal proceedings to secure those 


25th inst. : 7 ° a! ; ‘ 
I fail ty inhtletetand sour’ liter: T rang you up at all, and | yights, his wealth and his penchant for patronage should 


‘It is quite true, however, that I have instructed my | 20°F prevent him from obliging us with the usual wealthy 
solicitors as regards the heading of your paper, which I | man’s postcard on the subject. When one happens to be 
am advised is an infringement of copyright. wrong, it never hurts one to say so. 
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REVIEWS 
PATRIOTISM AND A MORAL 


Gambetta (Life and Letters). By P. B. Guenst. Authorised 
translation by Vioterre M. Monracu. (Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir, as the author justly claims, the contents of this highly 
interesting book, by destroying slander, supplies us with 
the character of a great man in a true light, it also 
supplies us with a moral. Both are of equal importance, 
as without the live facts of the former we should necessarily 
lose the actual significance of the latter. Gambetta, the 
political gambler, the demagogue with mean principles, 
would not have been worth discussion. Gambetta, as he 
here wdnconsciously exposes himself, calls for, nay, 
demands, not only native but foreign consideration. For 
by this very exposure we are not only brought face to face 
with the great heart of a patriot, however imperfect it 
may be with certain weaknesses, but we are brought face 
to face with the exigencies, the dire needs, of a great and 
powerful nation. Thus, the moral to be deduced from this 
man’s life end character is one which reflects national 
quite as much as it does personal weakness and error. 
Gambetta’s soul was, in fact, fired by his country’s extreme 
circumstances, and Gambetta’s failure was due, not to his 
own incompetence, but to the incompetence on the part 
of France to understand the warning given or to second 
the mighty efforts which were made by her lion-hearted if 
youthful patriot. 


The case of Gambetta stands as a brilliant example of 
the embodiment of national strength and national weak- 
ness in a single personality, since in the man’s rise we 
have a personification of national greatness, whilst in 
the man’s downfall we have a personification of national 
degeneracy. Such an example, therefore, carries with it 
not only a negative but a positive lesson—not only a 
principle of moral destruction, but a principle of moral 
construction. In this really valuable work we get, as it 
were, the most serviceable and the most useless links not 
only of French but of all political Socialism, whether it 
be extreme monarchism or extreme republicanism, abso- 
lute individualism or absolute collectivism. In Gambetta’s 
experiences we come across the unity, or the ground of 
unity, of each, though at the time when not only France 
but the whole of Europe was in travail, this bedrock of 
political equilibrium and safety was not perceived. Indeed, 
it is only really valued and substantiated at the present 
time by the Imperialistic forces of Great Britain. 

What, then, is the great, nay, stupendous and sublime 
secret, which the life and character of this great French 
patriot discloses to the nations at large, and, it might be 
said, especially to England under her existing political 
darkness? The secret is this. As long as France, or, for 
that matter, any other nation, can produce men like 
Gambetta, they (the nations so productive) may be held 
to contain not only the saving grace of degeneracy but 
the real or vital elements of freedom—the freedom 
which our own “ Little England” party have not the brains 
to understand, since it contains attributes which they 
themselves do not possess, one of which is self-reliance. 
For, apart from those very influences which combined to 
produce Gambetta, no national form of government, 
whether a monarchical or a republican form, whether 
individually grounded or collectively grounded, can possess 
the stable principle of permanence and therefore of pro- 





gression. That Gambetta himself did not actually realise 
this was perhaps due to the fact that he was combatting 
with the very forces of national degeneracy, and was 
personally blind to those political forms of freedom which 
the justice even of a debased monarchical system and a 
disestablished Church offered him. Otherwise we should 
not have found him politically swayed by those rabid 
republican or anti-Bonapartist instincts which were as 
fatal to national balance and progress as the political 
system to which be was opposed. Herein lay his weakness, 
as it existed and still exists in other champions of Republi- 
canism or Democracy, the only difference being that Gam- 
betta’s own ideal, and it may be said Mazzini’s ideal like- 
wise (the two being, in a constructive sense, similar), was 
not regulated by the social fanaticism or anarchism of 
such irreligious revolutionists as Karl Marx or Bakounine, 
but was restricted by a power of individualism which was 
nevertheless as tyrannic as any monarchical form of 
tyranny. 

France, in fact, was not in want of greater freedom ; she 
did not need what she had already had and suffered from, 
namely, revolution and a republic. In Gambetta we get 
the very proof of it. Here we have one of her youthful 
citizens, of humble yet honest parentage, leaving with full 
freedom his native town of Cahors to become a law student 
in the capital city of the Empire. During the time of his 
struggle for fortune we find him daily, for the sake of 
warmth, and because of his inability to pay the cost of a 
fire at his meagre lodgings, pursuing his arduous studies in 
the precincts of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve. A few 
years later we find this same young student, at the 
astonishing age of thirty-two, Dictator of France. What 
greater freedom, and this under a monarchy, could a poor 
citizen have? It was not freedom that the French people 
needed, but rather the characteristic qualities which her 
brilliant young patriot possessed. She needed—and let 
our “Little Englanders” and grandmotherly Government 
please take note of the facts—she needed to be religiously 
educated, as Gambetta was, in a spirit of self-reliance. 


The great soul of thé nation had become diseased by 


drinking too deeply from the bloody cup of revolution. 

France needed a mitre as well as a crown; she needed 
to be purified from the secular or immoral supremacy of 
her social policy, from the tyranny of the école de laique, 
from her debased cravings for materialism, all of which 
had been slowly but surely sapping her vital fabric. Had 
Gambetta but upheld the monarchy, the purity, honesty, 
and religious fervour of his own personal greatness might 
have been the means not only of saving his country from 
the bitter humiliation which ultimately followed, but of 
regenerating the whole of France. It is well here to use 
the word “might,” because even with the fact of such 
loyalty on his part, the chances were that the strong 
flow of revolutionary feeling in the country would still 
have proved too powerful. But this, as we have hitherto 
held, only gives a national form to his weakness of 
character, his strength remaining a personal, and therefore 
a justifiable form, since it was a free form of national 
equity in respect to a monarchical system of rule. 

As it was, a heterogeneous ground of unity was preferred 
to a homogeneous ground, the consequences being that 
France, instead of becoming constitutionally or funda- 
inentally re-vitalised, was only temporarily and partly 
saved from her degenerate condition. And this in the very 
face of the fact that Italy was, at the same period, proving 
to the whole world the value of the ground of national 
unity which France herself so fatuously rejected. Thus, 
of the two great patriots, Gambetta and Garibaldi, the 
latter was the greater because the stronger, since, in 
despite even of Mazzini’s artful attempts at persuasion, 
Garibaldi, by casting the fruits of his brilliant victories 
at the feet of Victor Emmanuel, clearly exposed his deep 


| knowledge of the binding power of a monarchy. 
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But the preference of patriotism, in this instance, was 
more sacred than otherwise, for Italy was anything, in a 
national sense, but irreligious. On the part of France, 
the prevailing forces were, on the other hand, wholly 
influenced by secular ideals, and though Gambetta, of all 
men, can never be impugned with a lack of religious 
faith and feeling, he was decidedly unorthodox in his 
views, and was, in this sense, as fatuously opposed to the 
real or vitalising ground of national unity as the rest 
of his fellow republicans. Yet, if openly unorthodox, he 
was privily or inwardly true—strong in the spirit of be- 
lief; and it was this strength, this sanctified power, which 
secured his rise, as it was the need of its influence, on the 

art of the majority of his countrymen, which brought 
about his fall. Here, then, we have the great secret—the 
great moral. A nation, even when it has parted with its 
religion, and become wholly materialistic and secular, 
still possesses the spark of salvation in its possession of a 
deeply religious man of genius. And that Gambetta was 
both deeply religious, irrespective of his strange bias for 
republicanism, as well as a genius, the letters and other 
evidences in this volume indisputably prove. No man 
could have possibly possessed the passionate love for his 
old home, the strong, because perfect, affection for his 
parents and near relatives, as Gambetta did, without 
having also the love and reverence for God in his heart. 
No man could have battled with his success against a:l- 
verse fortune, distressing circumstance, ill-health, and 
bitter poverty, as this man did, without being true, brave, 
and strictly noble in character. Calumny may vent its 
spite and discharge its venom as it lists, but truth, in the 
face of everything, finds its way to the top, and the evil 
which has been done is turned with its consuming force 
upon the unhallowed souls of the tormentors. 


M. Ghensi is to be congratulated, for he has shown us 
the noble heart, the giant soul, of the one man who, at 
the time of direct need, and in the face of overwhelming 
opposition, expended his entire energies, gave his life in 
point of fact, for the sake and honour of the great nation 
to which he belonged. That he failed to leave France on 
a holier and more united basis than as a poor student of 
law he found her, is no fault of his, but rather the fault 
of his country’s fatuous ideals of democracy, which, by 
their irreligious tendencies and wholly sensuous forms of 
freedom, never can and never will give birth to any other 
development than internal disorganisation and national 
decline, Even the revolutionist Mazzini had sense enough, 
because, like Gambetta, he was at heart a deeply religious 
man, to scorn the spurious and barbarous doctrines of 
Marx and other apostles of human degradation and retro- 
gression; doctrines, be it said, which are even now with 
additional ornamentation being promulgated all over the 
civilised world. Indeed, so materialistic and irreligious 
have we become as to be absolutely blind to the great fact 
that freedom has no collective basis whatsoever, being, as 
it is, an individual and not a universal principle; and 
that therefore all freedom which defies an economic unit, 
by substituting a state or fictional ground of economy for 
& personal or subjective ground, acts in defiance, not only 
of the laws of Nature, which are particular or plural laws, 
but also in defiance of the laws of God, which are singular 
or absolute in character. 


This highly neurotic or grossly sympathetic stand for 
freedom, which, under the separate disguises of Socialism 
and Humanism or Pragmatism, is shaking the social 
foundations of nations to-day, was, under the old garb of 
Republicanism or Communism, the actual cause of 

rance’s incapacity to meet foreign dangers. In Gam- 
betta she had a great and splendid constitutional minister, 
® man worthy of being the right-hand support of the 
national ground of unity (the Crown); yet, through her 
ill-fated traditions, her historical partiality for political 
factions, the very man who could have saved her from 
the humiliating consequences of the Franco-Prussian War, 
was blind to the constitutional importance of the Monarch, 
and, for this reason, which was a traditional trait of 
character as far as Gambetta was concerned, France had 
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to bow her proud head to the enemy within her gates. 
According to one of his enemies, General Colmar Von der 
Goltz, the young Dictator ought to have been content with 
his position as head of the War Office. “His fundamental 
plan of action,” says this person, “his schemes, his pre- 
parations, show not only great daringness, but a good 
knowledge of strategy. This knowledge was manifested 
in his endeavours to send the first division of the Armée 
de la Loire to Fontainebleau via Montargis; it was no 
less remarkable in the astonishing wheeling which was 
accomplished after the second defeat at Orléans, while 
two new corps were being formed from the first Armée 
de la Loire.” Again, M. Ghensi tells us that he became 
the very incarnation of the National Defence: “It was as 
if, at the sound of his wonderful voice, twelve bodies of 
troops, six hundred thousand men, fifteen hundred thou- 
sand guns, and fourteen hundred cannons had sprung 
from the soil of France, prepared to defend the Father- 
land.” This, alone, is sufficient proof of the success that 
might have come to France, had her young and brilliant 
patriot held the office of War Minister under a recog- 
nised or regal head of the State, instead of holding it, as 
he did, with the blindness and fatuosity of a republican 
autocrat. “Metz! Metz! I can think of nothing but 
Metz!” he was heard to exclaim on the eve of the capitula- 
tion of that city. M. Ghensi’s work, apart from its great 
biographical interest, is worthy of universal attention, 
for if it mainly consists of the letters of a great man to 
parents in humble circumstances, it, at the same time, 
exposes @ moral which every patriot, no matter of what 
land, should know by heart. 





FICTION 


The Prime Minister’s Secret. By Hour Wurre. 


Unwin. 6s.) 


“Tue Prime Minister’s Secret” is a story of incident, and 
of the novelist’s unreal world of surprising international 
complications. It seems to have been designed to make 
its appearance serially, so surprising are its episodes, so 
amazing the hero’s adventures. The Prime Minister of 
England, “the best and greatest man in the country,” has 
a secret worth half a million, a secret of international 
importance. This is a programme, written in the Czar’s 
own hand, of a combination between England, France, and 
Russia to demand that Germany’s military force should 
be whittled down to the limits of the Swiss militia; and 
that her navy should be treated in the same ruthless 
fashion. With such a valuable paper in his possession, it 
is a matter of surprise to us that the Premier “ carried it 
on him night and day for three years,” instead of bestowing 
it in a place of safety. Of course, they are lost, and 
picked up at Downing Street by a needy adventurer named 
Captain Melun, who proceeds to blackmail the careless 
Premier. Captain Melun, by the way, has the entrée to 
Downing Street, “because it is often convenient for a 
Minister to have some unscrupulous agent at his disposal.” 
Melun, who is said, in the same breath, to be “spurned 
by the Army, suspected by the clubs, distrusted by every 
honourable man,” and to move in the best society of 
London and New York (!), demands the hand of the 
Premier’s daughter as the price of his secrecy. But here 
the hero intervenes, as is right; and he is certainly “an 
unusual man,” as the author modestly claims. He is the 
richest man in the world, he has “eyes of a shade which 
can only be described as duck’s-egg green,” and the “ heart 
of a poet.” He enters with gusto into amateur detective 
work, and (after a crime-syndicate has been bought, the 
Premier and the Premier’s daughter kidnapped), the secret 
of the Czar is saved, and Europe saved from a “ war of 
the nations.” The papers in question have been secretly 
placed by Melun in the boots of the hero, who will probably 
marry the Premier’s daughter. Mr. Holt White has cer- 
tainly the gift of invention in a high degree. 
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Berenice. By E. Puriuires Oprennem. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


“ Mystery,” according to the wrapper, “has always been 
the keynote” of the romances of Mr, Oppenheim, who has 
written a phenomenal number of them. This novel, on 
the same authority, is full of mystery, and “the most 
puzzling and moving story its author has written.” It is 
difficult to see where the puzzle and the mystery come in, 
unless it is in the withholding a piece of information until 
the last chapters—a very simple and well-worn device to 
be met with in half the novels published. “ Berenice” 
has written a problem novel and she is also an actress of 
genius, who plays a part in a decadent play in an un- 
fashionable theatre. “For a whole scene,” as one of her 
admirers says, “she will be little better than a stick. 
The change, when it comes, is like a sudden fire from 
Heaven. Something flashes into her face, she becomes 
inspired, she holds us breathless, hanging upon every 
word; it is then one realises that she is a genius.” Such 
an unusual type of actress interests Matravers, a rare 
type of man of letters present at the play. He has “a 
somewhat curious reputation. The Scrutineer invariably 
alludes to him as the Apostle of Aestheticism.” He is 
“reported to have fixed views as to the conduct of life, 
down even to the most trifling details” ; all of which sounds 
like a study after Walter Pater. But Matravers is more 
than Pater; he js also “a man of fashion.” The intimacy 
progresses, and the “passion which through the long days 
of his austere life had lain dormant and undreamt of” 
possesses Matravers entirely. He is just buying an 
engagement ring of pearls, when Berenice confesses her 
well-kept secret: she is already married. In spite of 
this obstacle, she invites him to stay with her in Devon- 
shire. But-—-surprising coincidence-—Matravers, on his 
way to the station, knocks down a small boy in the street, 
who is “discovered to be” the son of Berenice. . His 
principles triumph; and his “ philosophy showed him very 
plainly what the end must be.” He is about to take 
poison, when he is carried off by a heart attack, recom- 
mending Berenice in a letter to offer herself up as a 
“veal sacrifice” to her paralytic husband.:, Our last 
glimpse of her is at some seaside place, where she is in 
attendance upon her husband’s bath chair, and listening 
for the voice of Matravers from the “wonderful spirit 
world of the unknown, of which he had spoken sometimes 
with a curiously grave solemnity.” 





Other People’s Houses. By E. B. Dewrnc. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“OrnerR People’s Houses” is a very modern book, both 
in subject-matter and method. There is little plot and 
little incident. It is a study of the actions and inter- 
actions of people whose complexity comes from an anxious 
pre-occupation with themselves. The author, who has 
not the art of making all his people «nd situations very 
real, has taken the dangerous Mr. Henry James as a 
model, and has caught his trick of evasion and omission 
very thoroughly. The interest of the book. lies in two 
carefully contrasted studies of women, Mrs. Dench and 
Emily Stedman. The latter has written “the most daring 
‘and the most realistic thing that has appeared in years,” 
a novel called “The Cuckoo ”—fortunately we have no 
extracts from “The Cuckoo.” In spite of all we hear of 
Emily Stedman’s talent, the quality of her genius, as the 
author truly says, is “elusive as a hat lost in the wind.” 
That is the habit of genius—in fiction. Emily is rather 
a neurotic person,“the force of the engine is too great 
for the strength of the machine,” and she is always break- 
ing down. As her doctor says, it is the old story of the 
man who tries to lift himself by his bootstraps.. The 
failure of her life is perhaps an illustration of the motto 
and the moral of the book: “When the soul of Man does 
battle with the Forces of Nature, it is the Forces of 
Nature which are deathless.” The companion: picture, 
Mrs. Dench, is a strong contrast. Elderly and beautiful, 
she is yet an enchantress; the novelist’s idea of a non- 
moral superwoman, “the vastness of her comprehension is 
only equalled by the vastness of her experience ”—and 








really her. experience does seem rather large, in a short 
novel. The scene of her charm is like “the charm of a 
place much loved, a great city endless and ageless, the 
very quantity of whose treasure appals the spoiler, weaken- 
ing his capacity for plunder.” Mrs. Dench, appears 
rather an imaginative conception, a new type of Franken- 
stein, an incarnation of Venus, that owner of “ a celebrated 
girdle” of which Emily Stedman reads in the classical 
dictionary at Hornmouth, than the real (and abominable) 
person she is announced to be. There is promise in the 
book, but the author should avoid the faults of the. Ameri- 
can manner, absurd “conceits” such as “in the soul of 
John Barlow the American eagle fairly screamed”; and 
would-be subtleties such as “there was something almost 
fawn-like, the psychic counterpart of the leaping endear- 
ments of a great dog, in his contant reiteration to his 
cousin.” 











SHORT VIEWS 


I. 
THE PHILISTINE. 


A Puuuisting, by the common idea, is a person that does 
not care for fine books or art. Generally a man is meant 
in the denunciation, for there is a kind of masculine force 
of opposition implied. He is breechts and leggings, or 
stockbroker, or prize-fighter, or butcher—anything but 
reader, and always mentioned with a very provoking con- 
tempt. It is significant that examples are generally taken 
from the first kind, the rustic sportsman. If a man but 
eat beef, ride to hounds, shoot, or fish, and show a tanned 
face, he is in danger. Probably this idea is descended 
from very old times, when kings were supposed to be 
necessarily illiterate because they were good fighting men; 
or from the Georges—Addison’s Tory squire a progenitor. 
All the same, the squire in his way is greater inspiration 
than the essay. Even Emerson is surprised that a quiet 
country gentleman should have culture. You remember 
his “ man with no. marked manners or features, with a face 
like red dough, unexpectedly disclosing wit, learning, a 
wide range of topics, and personal familiarity with good 
men in all parts of the world,” There is a noteworthy side 
wind in this “ good men”; Emerson had the opposite of 
Philistine in his eye.. He ranked the latter with the 
wicked. Yet the chief force of the best men has been in 
a strain of Philistinism. Shakespeare, after all, was a 
Philistine. Do not mistake my intent—a Philistine is not 
a Goth. A Goth is a busybody, a meddler with things 
he does not understand to their hurt, an ignorant church- 
breaker. He is generally full of boasting, egotism, and 
contempt. As Maeterlinck has said, “nothing is truly 
contemptible, save only contempt.” If you despise a man 
for a Philistine, you are a Goth; and if you decry poetry, 
painting, and letters, then also you are a Goth. A Goth 
is a vulgar person, but a Philistine is a man of taste; 
not as yours, perhaps, but of different taste. And possibly 
it is the best of them that wear breeches and gaiters, that 
walk in the fields, row on the lake, lunch in the woods, 
and shoot, and fish, and cock their heads at a horse. These 
are artists as much as the others, though I fear they 
would not admit it; and where the artists are Philistine 
artists, they are at their best. Burns was a pedant in his 
prose. There is as good wisdom in bodily vigour, unselfish- 
ness, scrupulous honour, simplicity, quiet affections, as in 
Botticelli. Do you know Daumier’s “Buveurs,” the 
Drinkers? That is a Philistine epic, a little ungainly, but 
heroic too, and simple, direct; we cannot avoid its stroke. 
Daumier was one of the grand Philistines, with Rembrandt 
and Rabelais and Cervantes and Burns and: Carlyle. 
Daumier loved Don Quixote, as we know; and if he had 
met Rabelais, what commentaries. we had had! Here is 
the physical art, the primer of Nature, the music of action. 
A Philistine loves a good chorus. Say what you may, 
“Simon the Cellarer” and “John Peel” have an effect on 
the blood as none but the finest poem. 
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CLEMENTINA STIRLING | 
GRAHAM 


(Continued from page 104,) 


“We hae seen the crown and the head,” she said, “ dis- 
grace ane anither no very lang syne, and ye may judge 
whether the Bishops gaed right or wrang on that occasion ; 
and the Zory and Whig may no be very ancient and yet 
never be the less true. Then there is the Lint o’ the Miln, 
we have witnessed that come to pass; but what ‘ The Light 
of the North’ can mean, and the ‘Glamour’ I canna make 
out. The twa hindmost lines seem to me to point to 
Queen Caroline; and if it had pleased God to spare my 
son, I might have guessed, he would have made a figure 
on her trial and have brought ‘Triumph and fame to the 
house of Pitlyal.’ I begin, however, to think that the 
prophecie may be fulfilled in the person of my daughter, 
for which reason I have brought her to Edinburgh to see 
and get a gude match for her.” 


After some further conversation and a pause, her Lady- 
ship asked Mr. Jeffrey to tell her where she could procure 
a set of “ fause teeth.” On receiving the names of some 
good dentists the old lady desired her carriage. But it 
had not waited. On this her Ladyship remarked, “ This 
comes of forehand payments, they make hint-hand wark. 
I gae a hackney coachman two shillings to bring me here ; 
he’s awa’ without me.” She did not seem much put about, 
intimating to Mr. Jeffrey, who no doubt by this time was 
somewhat bored, that she was in no great hurry. Getting 
his visitors away at last, her Ladyship complaining loudly 
of a “corny tae,” Mr. Jeffrey, impatient for his dinner, 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room, and on being asked 
the reason of his detention remarked, “One of the most 
tiresome and oddest old women I ever met with. I 
thought never to have got rid of her,” and, beginning to 
relate some of the conversation that had taken place, it 
flashed upon him at once that he had been taken in/ 

He ran downstairs for the letter, hoping it would throw 
some light upon the subject, but it was only a blank sheet 
of paper, containing a fee of three guineas. They amused 
themselves with the relation; but it was not until the day 
after that he found out who the ladies really were. He 
laughed heartily, and promised to aid them in any other 
scene they liked to devise, and he returned the fee with 
the following letter : — 


“Dgar Mapam,—As I understand that the lawsuit about 
the Maltkiln is likely to be settled out of Court, I must 
be permitted to return the fee by which you were pleased 
to engage my services for that interesting discussion; and 
hope I shall not be quoted along with the hackney coach- 
man in proof of the danger of fore-hand payments. Hope 
the dentists have not disgraced my recommendation, and 


that Miss Ogilvy is likely to fulfil the prophecy and bring 


glory and fame to the house of Pitlyal, though I am not 
a little mortified at having been allowed to see so little 
of that amiable young lady. 


“With best wishes for the speedy cure of your corns, I 
have the honour to be, dear Madam, your very faithful and 
obedient servant, “FP, JErrrey, 

“92, George Street, 


“ April 21, 1821.” 


Jeffrey soon had an opportunity of fulfilling his promise 
to aid her in any “such other play.” 


It Was at a soirée at Mrs. Russell’s that she made the 
next début we read of. Her dress on this occasion con- 


sisted of “a gown of rich ponceau satin, open in front, 
and drawn up like the festoon of a window curtain behind. 
A long and.taper waist, black.satin petticoat, embroidered 
With roses of chenille,. a muslin apron trimmed with lace, 
& black lace Téresa, and a stomacher fastened in frout 
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with diamond rosettes, a point ‘cap, and a green shade 
with a veil, and spectacles to protect her eyes; on her 
feet a pair of embroidered shoes with high heels and 
large silver buckles.” She was unaccompanied. Amongst 
other pranks she reminded Lord Gillies of the time when 
he was an 7/l prettie laddie, and of breaking the lozens of 
one of her windows. Mr. Russell asked if Prince Charles 
skulked about Pitlyal. “Ou ay,” she replied, “he span 
wi’ the lassies.” The lassies were the female servants, 
each of whom had a spinning wheel, and when her share 
of the household work was done, she was bound to spin 
a stent or task, for all the linen of the house, from the 
finest damask to the coarsest sheeting, was done at home. 
There was great merriment in that room. 

Mr. Russell wondered if George the Fourth span with 
the lassies. As to that “she didna ken, but she thought 
he had managed to spin a ravelled hashtill himsel’.” At 
the upper table Mr. William Clerk said to Mrs. Gillies 
that he had fancied on his first entering the room that it 
was someone dressed up, but he now saw that she was a 
very original person, and he wished to get acquainted 
with her. 

Mr. Jeffrey inquired what the people in her part of the 
country thought of the trial of the Queen. She could not 
tell him, but she would say what she herself had remarked 
on sich-like proceedings: “Tak’ a wreath of snaw, let it 
never be so white, and wash it through clean water, it will 
no come out so pure as it went in, far less the dirty tubs 
the poor Queen had been drawn through.” 


Mr. Russell inquired if she had any relics of Prince 
Charles from the time he used to “spin with the lassies.” 


“Yos,” she said, “I have a flech (flea) that loupid off 
him upon my aunty, the Lady Brax, when she was helping 
him on wi’ his short gown; my aunty rowed it up in a 
sheet of white paper and she keepit it in the tea-cannister, 
and she ca’d it aye the King’s Flech; and the Laird, 
honest man, when he wanted a cup of gude tea sought 
aye a cup of the Prince’s mixture. It’s now set on the 
pivot of my watch, and a’ the warks gae round the flech 
in place of turning on a diamond.” 

Holmhead said he would try if she was real Jacobite, 
and he called out “Madam, I am going to propose & 
toast to you: ‘May the Scotch Thistle choke the 
Hanoverian Horse.’” 

“JT wish I binna among the Whigs,” she said. 

“And where wad ye be sae weel?” he retorted. 

“They murdered Dundee’s son at Glasgow.” 

“There was nae great skaith,” he replied, “but ye maun 
drink my toast in a glass of this cauld punch, if ye be a 
true Jacobite.” - 


“ Aweel, awell,” said the Lady Pitlyal, “as my auld 
friend Lady Christian Bruce was wont to say, ‘The best 
way to get the better of temptation is just to yield to it.’” 
And as she nodded to the toast and emptied the glass, 
Holmhead swore exultingly, “ Faith, she’s true.” 


Next day, it is said, the town rang with the heiress of 
Pitlyal. Mr. Clark said he had never met such an extra- 
ordinary old lady, “for not only is she amusing herself, 
but my brother John is like to expire when I relate her 
stories at second hand.” 

On a third occasion, Miss Stirling was staying at Craigie, 
and one day, after dinner, the Misses Guthrie proposed 
that she should “take jin” their father and mother. 
Accordingly a letter was written to the Laird from his 
friend Mr. Dempster, of Dunnichen, to announce, the 
visit of an old acquaintance of his,.a Mrs. Macallister 
from Elgin, who was on her way to Edinburgh as witness 
in Lord Fife’s cause. At first she meant to personate a 
Highland lady not of the very first grade of society, but 
she tells us, when her: host met her in the hall, the sight of 
the fine old man, his. handsome countenance, his courtly 
bearing. and refined. manners, and with all the formality 
and politeness of the old.school, caused a total. revolution . 
in her intention. She found herself transformed into a 


? 


















very stiff old lady, speaking English, and her manner and 
deportment nearly on a level with that of the Laird 
himself. When she was presented in the drawing-room 
a titter went round those in the secret, and she was re- 
duced to have recourse to a spasm of pain in her side in 
order to account for the shaking which the suppressed fit 
of laughter occasioned to her whole frame. Sir William 
Wiseman remonstrated on the impropriety of ridiculing 
an old person, even allowing her to be a little owtré in 
her dress. And it was, indeed, sufficiently outré, A silk 
gown of flowered brocade, rich and stiff enough to have 
stood alone had there been nobody in it, and a most in- 
congruous amalgamation of the ancient and the modern in 
the other articles of her apparel. 7 

At supper, to which she was taken down by the Laird, 
she “fell in fancy” with his snuff-box, and offered to 
exchange with him, but he excused himself, saying it was 
a keepsake from a deceased and valued friend, one whom 
Mrs, Macallister had perhaps heard of, the late Mr. 
Graham of Duntrune. She said she had known and 
esteemed him, and that very circumstance made her the 
more desirous to obtain it; it would be a memorandum 
(sic) of them both. The one she would give him was a 
very valuable one, the gift of an Indian chief to her late 
husband. She ended by placing her gold one on the table 
and putting the keepsake of the late Mr. Graham of 
Duntrune in her pocket. The Laird was very much 
annoyed, but, too polite to express what he felt, he sat in 
silent astonishment. 

The narrative ends thus:—“At eleven o’clock Miss 
Guthrie offered to light Mrs. Macallister to her room, but 
she waved aside the proffered arm, and told the Laird 
that Mr, Dempster had always conducted her to the door 
of her apartment himself, kissed her when she bade him 
good-night, and had assured her that his good friend 
Craigie would not be behind him in point of gallantry. 
The Laird accordingly held out his arm, led her upstairs, 
and at the door of her chambers, when she took off her 
bonnet to conclude the scene, as the well-known features met 
his eyes, he stood for some seconds transfixed to the spot. 
Then, suddenly relaxing from his formality, he laughed 
till the tears came into his eyes, and the first words he 
spoke were: ‘Now, Clemmy, give me back my snuff-box.’” 

Another evening, at Craigie. when Lady Hunter and 
her daughter were there, the Laird expressed a fancy to 
give them a benefit of the same kind that had been pro- 
ductive of so much pleasure to himself. So one evening 
after dinner a note was handed to him purporting to 
come from Lord Northesk, saying that the Lady Catherine 
Howard had come down to Scotland for the express pur- 
pose of visiting the scenes and illustrating some of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. It also stated that her Ladyhip 
was expected to follow her avant-coureur in the course of 
an hour. 

When her knock was heard the Laird met her. 
was waiting for an apron to complete her costume. None 
was to be found. A net frock, however, lay upon the 
table, round the skirt of which Miss Hunter had been 
working a lace pattern for her friend, Miss Rose Guthrie. 
Lady Catherine fearlessly tied it round her waist, and, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Guthrie, walked into the 
drawing-room. Miss Hunter noticed the apron, and said: 
“See, Rose, there is a joining across that leaf exactly like 
the one I am doing for you; is not that very curious?” 
She talked much with Lady Hunter, who was completely 
taken in till the supper tray was brought in with some 
warm dishes; and, laying aside her bonnet to eat the 
wing of a roast chicken, the vision of Lady Catherine 
vanished as if by magic. ' 

Another evening at Craigie, Miss Guthrie asked her to 
introduce her old lady to Captain Alexander Lindsay and 
Mr. Sandford, the late Sir Daniel. She came as a Mrs. 
Ramsay Speldin, an old sweetheart of the Laird’s, and 
was welcomed by Mrs. Guthrie as a friend of the family. 
She spoke of the “gude auld times,” when the Laird of 
Fintry wouldna gie his youngest dochter to Abercairney, 
but tell’d him to tak them as Ged had gi’en them to him 
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or want. “And do you mind,” she continued, “the grand 
plays we had at the Middleton; and hoo Mrs. Scott of 
Gilhorn used to grind lilts out o’ an auld kist to wauken 
her visitors i’ the mornin’? 

“And some o’ them didna like it sair, though none 0’ 
them had courage to tell her sae but Amy Grahame 
o’ Duntrune. 

“*Lord forgie ye,’ said Mrs, Scott, ‘yell no gae to 
Heaven if ye dinna like music,’ But Amy was never at a 
loss for an answer, and she said: ‘Mrs. Scott, Heaven's 
no the place I take it to be, if there be auld wives in it 
playing on hand-organs.’” 

Mrs. Ramsay Speldin told stories and cracked jokes, 
and loud was the merriment of her audience. The Laird 
was so delighted that hé caught her round the waist and 
exclaimed “Oh! ye are a canty wifie.” The strangers 
seemed to think so too; they absolutely hung upon her, 
and she danced reels first with the one, and then with the 
other, till the entrance of a servant with the newspapers 
produced a seasonable calm. 

They lay, however, untouched upon the table till Mrs. 
Ramsay requested some one to read over the claims that 
were putting in for the king’s coronation, and see if there 
was any mention of hers.’ 

“What is your claim?” said Mr. Sandford. 

“To pyke the king’s teeth,” was the reply. 

“You will think it very singular,” said Mr. Guthrie, 
“that I never heard of it before; will you tell us how it 
originated?” 

“Tt was in the time of James the First,” she said. “ That 
monarch came to pay a visit to the monks of Arbroath, 
and they brought him to Ferryden to eat a fish dinner 
at the hoose of ane o’ my forefathers. The family name, 
ve ken, was Speldin, and the dried fish was ca’d after them. 
The king was well satisfied wi’ a thing that was done 
to honour him. He was a very polished prince, and 
when he had eaten his dinner he turned round to the 
lady and sought a peen to pyke his teeth. And the 
lady took a fish-bone, wiped it clean, and gae it to the 
king; and after he had cleaned his teeth wi’ it, he said: 
‘They're weel pykit. 

“*And henceforth,’ continued he, ‘the Speldins of 
Ferryden shall pyke the king’s teeth at the Coronation. 
And it shall be done wi’ a fish bone and a pearl out o’ 
the South Esk on the end of it. And their crest shall 
be a lion’s head wi’ the teeth displayed, and the motto 
shall be “ Well pykit.”’” 

But in the newspapers of that day no notice, as was to 
be expected, was found of this claim. Someone inquired 
who was the present representative. “It’s me,” replied 
Mrs. Speldin: “and T mean to perform the office mysel’. 
The estate wad hae been mine too, had it existed; but 
Neptune ye ken is an ill neighbour, and the sea has 
washed it a’ awa but a sandbreaker or twa, and the home 
I bide in at Ferryden.” 

So perfect was the success of the evening’s entertainment 
that Mr. Sandford had in his own mind composed a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, which was to have been written and 
dispatched on the morrow, giving an account of this 
fine specimen of the true Scottish character whom he had 
met in the county of Angus. ' 

Miss Stirling had meant to carry on the deception until 
next morning, but the Laird was too happy for conceal- 
ment. “Before the door closed on the good night of the 
ladies, he had disclosed the secret, and before we reached 
the top of the stairs the gentlemen were scampering at our 
heels like a pack of hounds in full ery.” a 

Sir Walter Scott had, of course, heard of Miss Stirling's 
fame, and on his expressing a wish to see a personation, 
Lord Gillies made a party for the purpose. Among those 
present were Sir Walter Scott and Miss Scott, Sir Henry 
and Lady Jardine, the Lord Chief Commissioner and Miss 
Adam, Doctor Coventry, the chief Baron, Sir Samuel 
Shepherd. Miss Stirling in propria persona was at 
dinner. In the drawing-room she bade goodnight to the 
ladies and returned to tea as Mrs. Arbuthnott of Balwylie, 
an old friend of the Misses Carnegie, who brought her 
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with them. She was intimately acquainted with all 
present save Lady Jardine and Miss Scott. To them she 
was particularly introduced by Mrs. Gillies. 

Lady Jardine whispered to Mrs. Gillies, “ What a beau- 
tifully dressed old lady. Her clothes are so handsome 
and so suitable to her time of life, and at the same time 
fashionable and ladylike. I wish some old ladies in this 
town would only take example by it.” 

For the benefit of my lady readers I give Miss Stirling’s 
description of her gown. It was “a dark silk, made up 
to the throat and with sleeves to the wrist. A fine white 
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“ A’body wonders if he saw anything, and some say it 
was the Auld Abbot of Arbroath that used to dress himsel’ 
in a white coat and a curled wig, to gar folk believe he 
was the Laird o’ Seton, when there was any play ga’en 
on that was na just suitable for a monk’s cowl to be seen 
in. He was doomed to haunt the river for a thousand 
years afore he should get into purgatory. 

“But Willy Bruce swears it was naething but a muckle 
salmon that he’s kenned in the water these twenty years, 


'+and the fisher ca’d him William the Conqueror, because 


gauze handkerchief pinned tight over it, an apron of | 


clear white muslin trimmed with point lace; and a cap 
of point with bows of white satin ribbon; a green shade 
and French grey kid gloves seamed with black silk.” 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, the Lord Chief Commissioner, claiming the privilege 
of an old sweetheart, sat down beside her on the sofa, and 
Sir Walter Scott, though a new acquaintance, placed him- 
self by her on the other side. After some conversation, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot said to Sir Walter, “I am sure you had 
our Laird in your ee when you drew the character of 
Monkbarns.” 

“No,” replied Sir Walter, “but I had in my eye a very 
old and respected friend of my own, and one with whom, 
I daresay, you, Mrs. Arbuthnot, were acquainted, the late 
Mr. George Constable, of Wallace, near Dundee.” 

“T kenned him weel,” said Mrs, Arbuthnot, “and his 
two sisters that lived wi’ him, Jean and Christian; and 
I’ve been in the blue chamber of his ‘ Hospitium’; but I 
think,” she continued, “our Laird is the likest to Monk- 
barns i’ the twa, He’s at the Antiquarian Society the 
night presenting a great curiosity that was found in a 
quarry of mica-slate in the hill at the back of Balwylie. 
He’s sair ta’en up about it, and puzzled to think what 
substance it may be; but James Dalgetty, who’s never 
at a loss either for the name or nature of any thing under 
the sun, says it’s just Noah’s auld wig that blew off yon 
time he put his head out of the window of the ark to 
look after his corbie messenger.” 

She tells us that James Dalgetty and his opinion gave 
subject of much merriment to the company; but Doctor 
Coventry thought there was nothing so very ludicrous in 
the remark, for in that kind of slate there are frequently 
substances found in it resembling hairs. 

Doctor Coventry was the well-known Professor of 
Agriculture, and on being introduced to Mrs. Arbuthnot 
they entered into conversation respecting soils. She 
described those of Balwylie and the particular properties 
of the Curroch Park, which James Dalgetty curses every 
time its spoken about, and says “It greets a’ winter and 
girns a’ summer.” 

The Doctor rubbed his hands with delight and said that 
was the most perfect description of cold, wet land he had 
ever heard of, and Sir Walter expressed a wish to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of James Dalgetty, and extorted a 
promise from Mrs. Arbuthnot that she would visit Abbots- 
ford and bring James with her. “TI have a James Dalgetty 
of my own,” continued Sir Walter, “that governs me just 
as yours does you.” 

Lady Ann and Mr. Wharton Duff and their daughter 
Were announced and introduced to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

The old lady asked Lady Ann if she had heard what had 
happened to a Laird on Deeside, when he was salmon fish- 
ing short syne. 

“What Laird?” asked Lady Ann. 

“One that shall be nameless for the present,” continued 
Mrs, Arbuthnot; “but the first bite nearly whummeled 
him into the water. ‘Gie him line,’ cried Willy Bruce, 
the fisher; ‘that chiel maun hae play.’ 

“And sure enough the Laird gae him line; three days 
and two nights he warsled wi’ the beast, and there wasna 
a bush nor stump of an auld tree a’ the way between the 
Falls of the Feuch and the Line o’ Dee that he didna 
mak’ steppin’ stones o’. At length, the line broke and 
down came the Laird. ‘The Devil’s got the hook,’ he 
cried, and up again he couldna rise. 





| 


he managed aye to brak their lines; but be that as it may, 
the Laird got sic afleg that he was carried him in a raging 
fever, and he’s keepit his bed aye since syne.” 

When Sir Walter and Miss Scott took leave with a 
promise that they should visit each other, bending down 
to the ear of Mrs. Arbuthnot, he said, “Awa, awa! Tho 
Diel’s owre quit wi’ you.” 

Of this evening Sir Walter Scott writes in one of his 
journals: “Went to my Lord Gillies’ to dinner and wit- 
nessed a singular exhibition of personification. Miss 
Stirling Graham, a lady of the family from which Clavers 
was descended, looks like thirty years old, and has a face 
of the Scottish cast, with good expression, in front of 
good sense and good humour. Her conversation, so far as 
{ have had the advantage of hearing it, is shrewd and 
sensible, but no ways brilliant. She dined with us, went 
off as to the play, and returned in the character of an old 
Scottish lady. Her dress and behaviour were admirable, 
and the conversation unique. I was in the secret, of 
course, did my best to keep up the ball, but she cut me 
of all feather. The prosing account she gave of her 
the antiquary, who found an auld wig in a slate 
quarry, was extremely ludicrous, and she puzzled the 
Professor of Agriculture with a merciless account of the 
succession of crops in the parks around her old mansion 
No person to whom the secret was not entrusted 
had the least guess of an impostor, except one shrewd 

ung lady present, who observed the hand narrowly and 
it was plumper than the age of the lady seemed to 

wrant. This lady and Miss Bell, of Coldstream, have 
is gift of personification to a much greater degree than 
inhy person [ ever saw.” 

Enough had probably been said to show how skilful 
Miss Stirling Graham was in the art of what Sir Walter 

lls “personification,” and how many were the parties 
he enlivened with her entertainment. 

But I may just add that at Perth she and the Hon. 
John Elliot had an amusing encounter. She told him 
how a living lobster had fallen out of a cadger’s creel up 
about the parish of Lintrathern, and how a highlandman 
had picked it up and carried it to the minister and how 
the minister put on his spectacles to see what kind of a 
beast it was, and after long examination and many a 
reference to the Bible, he pronounced it to be either an 
elephant or a turtle dove, 

Mr. Elliot, in his turn, related how a seafaring friend 
of his, in giving an order for provisioning the ship, said: 
‘T am resolved to have a cow, for I am very fond of new- 
laid eggs.” 

At Tulliallan she succeeded in getting half-a-crown 
from both Count Flahault and Mr. Keary for a supposed 
case of charity, which she had pleaded with insistent 
eloquence. Before they entered the drawing-room she 
had bored a hole in each of the half-crowns, and she waited 
their arrival with them suspended round her neck. 

Miss Stirling Graham outlived those haleyon days of 
old Edinburgh society, and the great majority of those 
who had witnessed her personifications. Her old age 
found her among a more sombre and prosaic set. But 
if she left behind a world which she was wont to charm 
and enliven she found another to which, at Duntrune, she 
could tell of those merry nights and spend her later 
years amid the many activities of her wise and kindly 
charity, and amongst friends to whom she was as dear in 
her old age as she had been to a larger circle in the 
strength and splendid sprightliness of her youth. 
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HEINE 


Heinrich Herne—somehow, whenever I hear that name 
I think of violets, shy, blue, poignant violets, and the 
rippling river-music of Mendelssohn. And perhaps my 
comparison is not a doubtful one, for the poet was born 
in the era of the violet, Napoleon’s reign, who chose it 
as the emblem of his family, and, like unto Mendelssohn, 
Heine was a Jew, and subject to physical infirmity. 

Still, it is with a slight natural diffidence that I 
approach my enticing subject, for I have lately perused 
Zangwill’s masterly study of Heine in his “ Dreamers of 
the Ghetto” entitled “ From a Mattress Grave,” and thus 
I feel so much which is both powerful and convincing 
has been written about the bard who out of “his great 
sorrows made little songs,” that I am timid to detail my 
personal impressions of him now, for fear of marring the 
more perfect pictures which have already been drawn of 
his career. And yet the history of Heine magnetises my 
pen irresistibly, for I have always thought, on reading his 
biography, that destiny wove a distinct design into his 
life, which caused the calibre of his work to become what 
it is. I am no fatalist, but it is enough to convert an 
ordinary mortal to this idea when one ponders on the odd 
ceramic blend of character and circumstances which 
moulded Heine’s experiences into his song. 


Take a Jew—naturally impressionable, with the wistful 
strain that belongs to the genius of Israel since the days 
of its slavery in Egypt and Babylon. Give this man a 
German mother, the sort of mother one imagines the Frau 
Rat Goethe to have been, a woman with a quaint yet 
wise simplicity reminiscent of Holland and Rembrandt, 
or the flat, green banks of Flanders, perhaps a rather 
superstitious person, saturated with Rhineland fable, 
cognisant of its obsolete customs, and exerting a feminine 
influence over her son, and there we have the origin of 
both Heine’s Semitic and mystical Celtic tendency, that 
finds such expression in “ Jehudah-Ben-Halevy,” his 
“ Lotosblume,” “ Donna Clara,” “Tannhiuser,” “ Phalz- 
grafin Jutta,” and many others, Then add the girl, 
Amalie, for whom he cherished an unhappy flame, and 
who thus represents unrequited love, and we discover the 
genesis of his anguish and plaintiveness; in fact, the 
“Junges Leiden” and “Der Arme Peter.” Let this 
Jew be converted to Christianity and leave Germany for 
France, marrying a pretty but ordinary woman, incapable 
of entering into the vast sacred fanes within his heart, 
and here we arrive at the climax of his song—the subtle 
and fine cynical wit he fashioned in his keen observa- 
tions of human society, and the débonnuire, cap-d-pie 
carelessness he borrowed from his Parisian comrades. 
Heine would never have been what he was but for 
France. He came there, learned in Teuton runes, and 
gradually cut down their harder northern angles with 
all the sweetness of the Provencal minstrel, and the slow, 
austere splendours of Brittany, whose red rocks in sunset 
he resembled—things naturally harsh, but made glamorous 
by the protean colours of God. Heine knew how to cast 
the white lilies of France amid the black feathers of the 
German Eagle. Cunning as some old Florentine work- 
man in gold filigree, or Luca della Robbia, who mingled 
white with blue so boldly, he intertwined the broad 
phonetic speech of the Fatherland with the villanelle 
lilt and the gay, blithe note of Southern troubadours. 
Even in his deplorable death from paralysis there is a sort 
of poetical justice, the same kind of thing which Kipling 
so ably describes in his character-study of Aurelius 
McGoggin. The man was always venting blasphemous 
ideas, until a disease akin to dumbness stilled his lips. So 
it was, with Heine. He was allowed to express the misery 
of a great, doubting soul, and then passed blindly into the 
merciful oblivion of death. ° 

It is in his prose “ Reisebilder,” or “ Travel-Pictures,” 


that one receives glimpse of the lighter and brighter 
side of Heine's youth, Here he manages to surround 
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Diisseldorf by the Rhine, his German birthplace and his 
boyhood, with all the romantic interest which swept across 
the Western World and emanated—to use Blake’s favourite 
expression in its broadest sense—from that terrific mani- 
festation of victorious temperament, Napoleon Buonaparte. 
There is a quite indefinably delicate suggestion about this 
series of letters embodying many of his earlier adven- 
tures; indeed, a clinging atmosphere redolent of migno- 
nette, the gemmed, seraphic blue of old Sevres, women 
in the high-waisted Empire dress habitual to the dolorous 
Josephine and the three-cornered hat, the star and 
pearl-grey cloak of the implacable conqueror. “Tis in 
the “ Reisebilder” that Heine airs several ingenious bons 
mots with reference to his Jewish brethren; and also in 
this volume he gives one of his most virile little sketches, 
something in trenchant acuteness whereof invariably 
reminds me of that first famous Franco-Prussian tale by 
Guy de Maupassant, Heine’s childhood friend—Monsieur 
le Grand. The above-mentioned individual occupies a 
passage so portentous in its sharply cut conciseness that 
I need no excuse for roughly translating it here :— 

“ Parbleu, madame!” writes Heine to the Diotima at 
whom he levels his Socratic epistles, “I have gone far 
in French! I do not alone understand patois, but also 
the highly aristocratic French of nursemaids. Not so very 
long ago, when at a chaste and quite blue-blooded party, 
I almost followed half the discourse of two German 
countesses, whereof each one possessed over four-and-sixty 
years, and as many ancestors. 


“One must grasp the spirit of the language, and that 
one learns to know best through drumming. Parbleu/ 
for how much I must thank the French tambour who was 
quartered upon us for so long, and looked like a devil, 
but in reality had an angelic heart, and could drum most 
beautifully. 


“He was a small, vivacious man, with a fearful black 
moustache, beneath which his red lips stuck out 
obstinately, whilst the fiery eyes shot with restless light- 
ning. I was a little boy at the time, and I clung to him 
like a creeper, helped him to polish up his buttons till 
they shone like mirrors, and whitened his waistcoat with 
chalk—for Monsieur was eager to please—and I followed 
him to sentry-duty, at bugle-call, and on parade, where 
there were nothing but dazzling uniforms and merriment 
—les jours de féte sont passés! Monsieur le Grand knew 
only a little broken German, merely the chief phrases— 
bread, kiss, honour—but on the drum he could make 
himself excellently comprehensible; for instance, when I 
did not know what the word ‘/iberté’ signified, he would 
drum the ‘ Marsei/laise’-—-and I understood him. If I did 
not know the meaning of ‘ ¢ga/ité,” he drummed the march 
of ‘¢a ira, ca ira. les aristocrats ad la lanterne!’ 
—and I understood him. If I did not grasp what ‘ bétise’ 
was, he drummed the ‘ Dessau March,’ which we Germans, 
as Goethe, too, has narrated, played on the campagne— 
and I understood him. Once he wanted to explain the 
word ‘/’ Allemagne’ to me, and he drummed that all-too- 
simple prehistoric melody which one hears so often with 
dancing dogs on market-days, namely, Dum-Dum-Dum. I 
was annoyed, but I understood him all the same. 


“In a similar manner he taught me the more modern 
history. It is true that I did not grasp the words he 
spoke, but, as he constantly drummed during his orations, 
I knew what he desired to say quite well. In fact, this 
is the finest method of teaching. The story of the storm- 
ing of the Bastille, the Tuileries, and so on, one only 
fully understands when one knows what they drummed on 
such occasions. In our school-books one merely reads :— 
‘Their Excellencies the Barons and Counts and their noble 
wives were beheaded, their Highnesses the Dukes and 
Princes and their august wives were beheaded, their 
Majesties the King and his Royal wife were beheaded’ ; 
but when one hears the red March of the Guillotine 
drummed out, then one first.comprehends all this,aright, 
one learns the wherefore, how, and why. . . . Madame, 
that is a weirdly wondrous: maroh! It madeo-me shadder 
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through bone and marrow when I heard it first, and I 
was glad that I forgotit.” . . . 

I think this a truly noteworthy account of Heine’s. 
Through the compactly vivid description of the drumming 
he causes. us to feel the throbbing Latin blood in France, 
the angry growling of the beast that is beyond the expres- 
sion of cold, finite phrases, the temper which belongs com- 
pletely to the South that bred the proud Medicis and 
poisonous Borgias. He has touched those flying pulses 
in France that awoke so feverishly in the Revolution and 
the Commune and were the downfall of proud Marie 


| 


| 
| 


Antoinette and the last Louis, which ached in the ghoulish | 
Petroleuses who crept like dark world-scum through the 


streets at night, hammered in the tyrannous police govern- 


ing the Red Republic, and in the drunken, brutish rabble | t. cite the poet, and that is his innate reverence for fairy- 


that howled with Sansculotte desire above the clattering 


tumbrils, for blood, and yet more blood, ’neath the very | 4). old French minstrels. 


It was a drum that | 


shadow of the falling guillotine. 
kept time to an epoch when old women could sit calmly 
knitting beside the dark, stained knife itself. 

Much as I should like to criticise Heine’s famous 


“ Journey in the Harz” district, I hold that its frivolous | 


and rather languishing tone excludes it from discussion 
in this article. The “ Harzreise” is perhaps the least pro- 
minent of all Heine’s scripts, inasmuch as its style is 
absolutely that of the age to which it belongs, and not 
made agelessly immortal by a lofty treatment of its subject, 
as in the rest of his product. For it must be confessed, 
unless the merit of originality of conception, imaginative 
force, or life-like portrayals of the period are enshrined 


in a style flaunting all its affectations besides, as in the | 


case of Jane Austen, for instance, such books are apt to 
become a trifle tedious. Goethe also composed one piece 
which is as insipid to the present taste as the long-winded 
form of sentence employed by Lord Lytton—‘ The Sorrows 
of Werther.” 
the attraction of being the half-veiled outcome of Goethe’s 
own volcanic and irrepressible feelings, and possesses a 
certain sentimental value from having doubtlessly been 
cherished and bewept in secret as something dangerously 


Of course, I do not deny that the latter has | 


erotic by many an amorous spouse and blushing damozel | 


of eld. 
unfortunately susceptible youths and other men’s wives, 
with all the modern improvements of motor-cars, electric 
light, and hot water thrown in, to care over-much for the 
pastoral “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” of Edwin and Angelina. 
As ’tis with the subject of Goethe’s “ Werther,” so the style 
of the “ Harzreise,” excepting the poems, especially the 
one on the “ Prinzessin Ilse,” the story of the visit to 
a mine and of the two young drunkards at a country inn, 
who looked into a wardrobe in the belief that they were 
gazing from a window, and forthwith commenced to admire 
the nightly scenery; but. for these, the volume passes out 
of date with the young lady of. the horribly diminutive 
feet and immutable simper who adorned the illustrated 
journals in her placid Victorian century. 

But with Heine’s poems I would defy a horde of sneering 
critics, if ’twere needful, although I should merely call 
his German scholars by such a term, for Heine is one 
of those poets who has never been, and seemingly cannot 
be, translated. It is said that Heine, easy and unobtru- 
sive as his stanzas may appear, toiled at his most trifling 
efforts for weeks, and would absolutely rack his brain, 
like Flaubert, to find the exact word he wanted. And 
that is why his verse has all the grand, studied simplicity 
of language, as Goldsmith’s celebrated “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” which discards the stolen elegances of haughty 
Latin for sweeter, plainer Saxon, ringing truer than a 
golden coin thrown down; and therefore, though one may 


But still, we have had too many novels concerning | 


translate the sense of Heine’s lyrics, one loses his ineffable | 
yet haunting melancholy, his soft, alluring sweetness, that | 


undernote of siren-piping which is so indisputably his work. 
If one could place the Taj Mahal in Paris it would still 
be peerless, but it would not suit Paris; if you take Heine 
away from German he is still Heine, but he does not suit 
the translation. And I havo seen pieces of Heine in most 
Versions, ranging from Mrs. Browning’s down to an ill- 


advised edition in Scotch dialect, which struck me as 
Burns did Matthew Arnold, like “a light in a dark 
lantern.” Even Mrs. Browning could not translate him, 
for, like a bad accompanist, she drowned his song in 
her own playing; there is more of her individuality than 
his in her translations, and in this wise I hope I shall 
not mar anyone’s conception of Heine’s poetry by quoting 
its English prosodic measures, and should like my readers 
to criticise more the beautiful ideas which he dedicates 
to us in his lyrics than the lyrics themselves in their 
anglicised form. Thus the fullest justice will be done to 
them, for Heine has only once been flawlessly translated 
—in Schumann’s music. 


There is another item I will remark upon ere beginning 


land, an adoration which links him still more closely with 
His romances abound in lovely 
princesses and kings with golden crowns upon their heads, 


| giants and castles, and those enchanted forests wherein 


Una sought her knight and Oberon and Titania hold sway. 
Who could resist a story like the following, for instance? 


“Was once an aged monarch, 
Whose heart was weary, whose years were rife, 
And the poor, foolish monarch 
Took him a youthful wife. 


“Was, too, a handsome page-boy, 
Golden of locks and blithe of brain, 
Who served the lovely ladye 
And carried her silk train. 


“ Know’st thou the old, old story? 
So sweet it rings, it sounds so sad. 
They died one night together, 
For all the love they had.” 


And again—this time ’tis not my translation, but 
Richard Garnett’s instead :— 


“Tt was a mighty ruler’s child, 
Her cheek was pale, her eye was wild; 
Beneath a linden’s shade I press’d 
The maiden to my panting breast. 


“*T will not have thy father’s throne, 
I will not have his golden crown, 
I will not have his realm so wide, 
I will have thee, and nought beside!’ 


“*That cannot be,’ the maiden said, 
‘Because I am already dead ; 
And but by night the sods above 
I burst for thee, and thy dear love.’” 


Or once more, “ An Old Song ” : — 


“ Dead thou art, and know’st not thou art dead, 
Pale thy little mouth, once rosy red; 
From thine eyes the light of life is gone, 
Dead thou art, my own dead little one. 


“ One weird summer night, when none might see, 
To thy grave myself I carried thee ; 
Nightingales made plaint, and stars withal 
Followed sadly in thy funeral. 


“Through the woods we passed, and ’mid the trees 
Rang the echo of our litanies ; 
Lofty pines, with sable veils outspread, 
Muttered hoarsely, praying for the dead. 


“ By the lake where weeping willows grow 
Little elves were dancing to and fro; 
But they stopped their sport as we passed by, 
Gazing on us with a pitying eye. 


“When we reached thy grave, from out the sky 
Came the moon and made thine elegy ; 
Sobs and wailing echoed through the dell, 
And afar there tolled a muffled bell.” . . , 
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The first two of these characteristic atoms suggest 
Uhland, Herder, and Goethe’s “ King of Thule,” but the 
third is still more vaguely dreamful. “ Dead thou art, and 
know’st not thou art dead” has a touch of Blake’s “ Songs 
of Innocence,” “A Fairy’s Funeral,” and W. B. Yeats’s 
“Land of Heart’s Desire” about it; it exhales a perfume 
unguent of Yseult with the white dream-hands, or of 
Rosalind playing quaint folk-tunes upon her spinet ’mid 
dim brocades and diamond-paned windows and bowls of 
lavender. Heine’s more Oriental Haroun-Al- 
Raschid notes, as contrasted to his mysterious Merlin 
moods, might be illustrated by his “ Romanzero” entitled 
“The Asra” :— 


“Every day the wondrous lovely 
Sultan’s daughter paced the courtyard, 
At the hour of sunset glory, 

Where the foaming fountains whiten. 


“Every day the youthful slave stood 
By the fountain’s foam at sunset ; 
Where the snowy waters murmur— 
Daily grew he pale and paler. 


“Till one even stept the Princess 
To his side with rapid question: 
‘Tell thy name and tell thy country! 
Tell thy clan, for I would know them!’ 


“And the slave replied: ‘My name is 
Mahomet, my home is Yémen, 
And my clan is that of Asra, 
Whom love slayeth by its ardour,’” 


And now I am compelled to conclude, although I feel 
only too much, despite its impossibility, that I have not 
half expounded the fascination of Heine, but trust that 
the above minute translations, as far as they go, will stand 
as imperfectly reproduced examples of the beauties con- 
tained in a treasure-house more rich than that of old 
Rhampsenitus. I have not even said a word about “ The 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” a Catholic legend rivalling the 
translucent imageries of Rossetti, of the passionate “ Don 
Ramiro,” the ousted Spanish Hidalgo, who, having pro- 
mised to dance with his mistress on her wedding-eve, 
forsook his grave to do so. Neither have I extolled 
Heine’s wild churchyard fancies, his ironical philoso- 
phisings, his eerie Danish fable of “Frau Mette,’ who 
heard her wizard-like lover fluting to her from his hall 
till by the power of his song he tempted her out to him 
and death; nor of the monk who, by the aid of a book o’ 
Black Magic, invoked the loveliest woman of antiquity 
to rise to his cell, and she came to him, pale and chill and 
wrapped in white grave-shrouds, and sat down beside him 
in the. flickering candle-light, without speaking a single 
syllable. I have not referred my readers to the sunken 
town, with its houses, its churches and bells and coffers, 
Heine saw beneath the waves; nor to tne glorious Lorelei 
maiden who rests on the Rhine rocks at even, combing 
her golden tresses with a golden comb and tempting the 
fishermen to sure destruction by her magic spell ; nor have 
I praised King Harald Harfragr, of Norman fame, who 
is not dead, but merely sleeping in a green-glass palace 
amid the mermaids of the sea. 


But perhaps all Heine’s work and existence are summed 
up and explained by that little reflection he uttered in the 
“ Ratskeller,” a wine-cellar in the haven-town of Bremen, 
where it appears that he got royally drunk, and on being 
helped up the stairs by the landlord, he beheld the day- 
star in the sky and exclaimed :— 


“The glowing sun up there 
Is only a red, dead-drunken nose, 
The nose of the world-soul. ‘ 
And round the red drunk nose of the world-soul 
Turns the whole, dead-drunken world.” 





To me, Heine has always been inseparable from this 
picture. I can ever see him, a strayed Bacchanal spirit, 
an outcast brother of the satyrs and the fauns, stumbling 
up the stairs of modern life, the divine fire of Dionysus 
hazing his brain and making his speech bubble over; 
tottering out into the noontide light to behold the sun of 
reality. But to his strange Greek mind, with its indescrib- 
able mixture of mirth and sarcasm and exaltation, even 
the immemorial sun looks distorted, and new, and 
grotesque; he views in it the lurid nose of Cosmos, about 
which the entire mad Ego whirls; and in this wise he 
blends all the commonplaces of life with his own pro- 
blematical being, his divine sadness, his sentimentality, 
his humour, and his pathos. R. M. B. 





THE TRAMP AS DEMI-GOD 


Ir Walt Whitman wrote of the open road, George Borrow 
wrote of the gipsy, and Robert Louis Stevenson of walking 
tours. This strangely ill-assorted trio, momentarily brought 
together, must be flung far apart by any comparison that 
should seek to found itself upon their solitary point of 
contact; the fact that each of them in some measure 
contributed to that cult of the gipsy, that idealisation of 
the tramp, that has so strangely and sinuously invaded 
the sober highways of English literature. Scarcely a 
novelist, hardly an essayist remains untouched by the pre- 
vailing obsession; we have all become worshippers, 
mannered and sophisticated suppliants at the shrine of 
Nature ; we rush away from a sunset that we may preserve 
the impression of it in burning words, and with exceeding 
loudness we praise the life that is lived in the open air. 
Nature placidly continues to revolve in her accustomed 
seasons with immutable serenity, no more moved by our 
adulation than aforetime she was made sorrowful by our 
neglect. 

Once, in Spain, the novel of strained romanticism, 
becoming more and more given over to exaggeration and 
absurdity, fell at last to the lance of Don Quixote. The 
ragged hero, the impossible person of elegant manners, 
a delightful but unmagisterial code of morals, with an 
endless fund of good-humour, a ready wit, and a genial 
fondness for dirt, will in his turn be slain by some caustic 
masterpiece whose earliest conception, perhaps, is not yet 
seething in the brain of its destined author. Absurdity is 
never hurt by anger, and may for a season thrive upon 
hard words; but mockery that is barbed with wit has 
power to slay it utterly; hounded therefrom by unquench- 
able laughter, the picturesque vagabond shall presently 
fly the throne whereto a mad whim of the turning world 
has lifted him. If one great man, even one paragraphed 
notability, choose to start a hare, there is never lack of 
little people to join the chase and raise a louder hullabaloo 
than ever their unconscious leader counted upon. The 
Whitman followers desire to be accounted sturdy fellows ; 
their pose is a bluff heartiness, and their creed—emphasise 
your masculine strength, and hail your fellow upon the 
road. Nevertheless, they lack the cardinal virtue of their 
master, sincerity; from which cause their loud showing 
avails them nothing, and their discoursing speedily dis- 
covers itself to be so much chaff before the wind. Sincerity 
was never struck for a keynote by Lavengro or Tusitala, 
each of whom in his separate way shows very plainly 
his kinship with the poseur. The master of tongues was 
a moderately obstinate creature, nor half so disposed to 
look single-eyed upon both sides of a question as he would 
have us believe, and with a most fatal tendency to stray 





into moral disquisitions, savouring unmistakably of the 
study. With all his high talk of the glories of the wild 
and the delights of the open air, he has left us few word- 
| pictures of Nature that will live. There is room for him 
in his place, and a certain charm clings to his wandering 
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reminiscences of wild folk and characters of the road; 
but no mercy can be shown to his imitators, whose gipsies 
are always clean and comely, whose tramps must needs 
carry the burden of some secret and forgotten romance. 

The vagabondism of Stevenson, that meticulous artist of 
words, never professed to be other than the veriest 
dilettantism ; he may stand forever type of the townsman 
at large in the country, in love with Nature because he 
has never before seen her, and looking at her with a careful 
and appraising eye, that shall take note of her most salient 
beauties, and with engaging and artful devices shall conceal 
her native gaucheries. Stevenson the man was a country 
lad, but the mind of Stevenson the artist was assuredly a 
townsman’s mind; occupied with elaboration and embel- 
lishment, he makes of Nature a pet and a plaything, not 
a mistress high and austere, not in any mood a mysterious 
and worshipful goddess. The followers of Stevenson sit 
by their firesides in deep and cushioned chairs, and write 
noble things of the wind, their master, and the frost, their 
goodly playfellow; and when the time of the sun comes, 
and the toil of the road is a thing of joyfulness, they set 
out to wander the highway, clean-faced, trim of attire, 
with a little classic in either pocket, and their luggage 
wandering joyfully ahead of them from inn to inn; then 
are they tramps and vagabonds, delightfully disreputable— 
from inn to inn, Suggest to them a night in the hedge. 
They ‘reply, “ Ridiculous! We should catch our death of 
cold.” Breathe a desire to go forward in the rain. They 
answer, “ Absurd, we should get our feet wet.” Let them 
spend two days of relentless rain, compelled by day to 
the highway and the heath-track, and by night to the 
hedge-bottom. You shall find their vagabondism hourly 
shedding fragments of its tatterdemalion cloak; hourly 
laying bare the native garment of respectable citizenship ; 
how then shall ycu hear them bemoan for their unmired 
city pavements, their good streets litten at nightfall. 

There is another, one of real and rare accomplishment, 
who has fostered a different phase of this modern delusion 
of the ideality of squalor—the writer of the “ Shropshire 
Lad,” who, in that volume of delightful accomplishment 
and pure poetry, has set up the quite impossible ideal of 
a country yokel with the ways and actions of a farm- 
hand and the thoughts, aspirations, and despairs of a 
sensitive and somewhat neurotic litterateur. The woes of 
his lads and lasses have an epic dignity which raises them 
out of ihe banality of pathos into the rarefied atmosphere 
of tragedy; but the picture is false, the innovation dan- 
gerous. 

It is probable that these manifestations are but of 
a passing phase, perhaps already at the zenith. From an 
over-cultivated society suddenly the cry went up: “ There 
1s more joy in simplicity; let us all be idyllic; let us 
patronise Nature and despise artificiality.” It is an attitude 
that is epprovable in the sunshine; but it does not wear 
well in rainy weather. 

In the days of the inevitable cloud-burst, the lovers 
of the open-air will return to their forsworn comfortable 
ways, and the wheel of life have completed one revolution. 
It is an eccentric wheel, whose axis not being situate cen- 
trally is impossible of discovery; we, who are small and 
circling atoms, search vainly after it that we may certainly 
foreshadow its changing revolutions. One saith, “It is 
here”; and another, “It is there.” One, who is old and 
lean-fingered, saith, “I have it, its name is money”; and 
another, who is young and passionate-eyed, saith, “My 
hand is upon it, it is called love”; but the next turn of 
the wheel confounds them both. So these illusions have 
their hour, until another arise and consign them to 
oblivion. 

In the midst of the affectation that now spins forward 
to its moment of annihilation, the real people of the roads 
80 about their accustomed business; and laughter and 
Scorn would sit together in their eyes did they perceive 

ow the folk of the writing craft bestir themselves to 
enthusiasm without kfowledge, how they make a cult and 


& fashion out of the travestied lives and customs of an 
unknown people. 








CORRESPONDENCE . 


THE POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 
Srr,—Modern publishing exhibits a singular phenomenon, the 


. proportions of which are assuming a magnitude that is posi- 


tively alarming. Its apparently innocuous beginnings can be 
traced to a period some four or five years back, at which time 
its initial manifestations, so far as 1 can remember, were met 
by most reviewers with a sort of condescending favour, and by 
some with an unctuous approval. There are few critics, though 
they do exist, who have from the first recognised and denounced 
the mischief inherent in the type of book whose demerits are 
intended to be discussed in this article. It is because the 
popular biography, the gaudy and expensive volume with its 
cheaply alliterative title, its spacious page and large type, its 
gallery of indifferent portrait reproductions, and its pitifully 
exiguous tale of authorities consulted, parades as a “ serious’”’ 
work, that it has achieved its undeserved success. The libraries 
subscribe for every new work of this character by scores and 
fifties, and Master and Miss Jones bear off their copies in 
triumph from Mudie’s, or the public library at Peckham, bliss- 
fully conscious of their vast intellectual superiority to the 
Robinsons next door, who only read novels about automobiles. 

What, now, is the nature of the mental pabulum, destined 
for the adolescent mind of Jones, that is stored between these 
gaudy covers? More often than not the reader is offered a 
mere string of contes drolatiques, the scandalous chronicle of a 
bygone adventurer’s intrigues, or, what is infinitely worse, 
gossiping repetitions of those tales that fasten like evil fungi 
upon the reputations of the great; the whole retold in flond 
paragraphs interspersed in most cases with trite and insincere 
reflections upon comparative morality, obviously thrown in as 
a sop to the puritanism of Jones paterfamilias. Scandal about 
the living is bad enough, but scandal about the dead is 
cowardlier far, and infinitely more blameworthy. Neither have 
such works anything of real historical value, nor are they meant 
to have. If they had, the subscription library public would 
esteem them dry, and what is dry is damned, in the commercial 
view of publishers, authors, and their agents. 

The plan upon which an example of this new literature 18 
fashioned is delightfully simple, as much so, indeed, as that 
underlying the construction of the motor-car romances just 
mentioned, concerning which, I would remark in passing, I 
have nothing detrimental to put forward, for they shine by con- 
trast. There is but to ransack the coulisses of seventeenth to 
nineteenth century history for a “romantic figure,” in other 
words a he—or she—libertine, and to run through a few 
histories and memoirs of the period with an eye, or, rather, a 
nose, ever on the alert for the least suggestion of impropriety. 
Like that variety of dog trained by its owner to discover the 
whereabouts of truffles, there has arisen a race of authors 
possessed of a keenness of scent for such literary bonnes bouches 


that is little short of marvellous. The facts and half 
facts that result as trophies of such a chase may be 
distorted to taste and afterwards set forth in a series 


of wild and whirling chapters with titles as “bright’’ and 
appropriate as possible. For example, in a work of this 
character recently sent to me for review, the chapter devoted 
to the marital relations of the hero and his wife bears the 
heading “ Monsieur and Madame Satan.’’ For illustrative 
purposes, if one’s subject be a man, a dozen or twenty portraits 
of his mistresses will be found most suitable. Should these be 
unavailable, presentments of the morganatic connections of the 
hero’s father, uncles, and cousins will serve equally well, 
besides furnishing excuse for inclusion in the letterpress of a 
further selection of racy anecdotes. This is in no sense an ex- 
aggerated statement; a precisely similar course has been 
followed in the volume to which reference has just been made. 
If, like many authors, men and women both, you have decided 
to embrace this sort of writing as a profession, there will come 
a time when you have “written up” all the outstandine chayr- 
acters of your period, with the exception of those few, useless 
for your purpose, upon whom the breath of such scandals never 
blew. There are characters of this type in history; Cromwell 
and Wallenstein were two of them, but they are not a numerous 
band, which is a blessed thing for the popular biographers. To 
pick up again the story’s thread, itis necessary, when such.2 
point has been reached, that the author should cast about for 
a sliehtly different form. It is easily found. Having ex: 
hausted the leading parts of historv, take the minor characters. 
Gather all the references discoverable to a dozen or more demi 
mondaine favourites of the royalties of your period, dish them 
up in attractive narrative form, add the necessary pictures, and 
you have your book. “Fifteen Fair Frail Ones,’’ or something 
similar, is its title. It is easily done; there is an instant and 
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ready demand for it, and it will bring to you, in solid cash, 
auything from seven-and-six to a guinea a thousand words. 
‘(here are men who make more, but they have been some years 
at the game. For the price at which such trash is retailed to 
the public, fifteen shillings net for an illustrated volume con- 
taining perhaps one hundred thousand words is the usual figure. 
The publisher knows that he can recoup himself generously on 
a sale of five hundred copies at this price, and of such a sale 
hs is assured. I am not certain that “The Egoist,’’ say, was 
published at six shillings, but if it were to make its appearance 
in this year of grace as a new work, that would be its price, 
loss a discount of eighteenpence. Yet the publisher of such 
alipshod pornography as I have been describing knows quite 
well that he can get his fifteen shillings five hundred times over. 

But surely, one thinks, these must be the most miserable of 
hacks, who labour for a paltry one hundred pounds to produce 
«a weighty vclume of some four hundred large octavo pages. 
Consider the time to be spent in research, in addition to the 
til of literary composition! How long a period, O uninitiated 
reader, think you is spent in the construction of these stately 
volumes, issued from “the house of So-and-So at fifteen shil- 
‘dings net? Three years, one year, six months even? Not by 
"y manner of means, Three months is the usual time allotted 
to such a task, by all other than the merest novices at the craft, 
and you can write your book in the comfortable study provided 
rent free by the British Museum authorities, with the few works 
of referonce that you may happen to require almost at your 
elhow, Think, then, if you are industrious and methodical, 
and on good terms with your publisher, you may find yourself 
earning four hundred pounds a year, Many of the best authors 
have contrived to live and be happy on half this sum, 

Why is it, one wonders, that io books are the only books 
that pay, if one accepts as truth the universal dictum of 
literary agents, by whom I myself have been urged to write 
such books, and of publishers as well, when they can be brought 
to acknowledge that any of their ventures pay? To begin with, 
volumes like these are inexpensive to produce, As has been 
shown, careless labour is cheap labour, They would. not pay if 
they wero issued at a figure anything approaching their real 
worth, but at their tremendously inflated prices they do pay. 
The public is gullible enough, when all is said, and time and 
time again it can be bamboozled into thinking a thing worth buy- 
ing because a high price is demanded for it. And these precious 
works will continue to be asked for at the libraries, just by 
reason. of their insidious appeal to that commonest and most 
foolish species of all vanities, the intellectual vanity that whis- 
pers to its philistine possessor that he is a cut above the folk 
who read nothing but novels. It is the sort of vanity that 
causes young Mr. Jones, of Peckham, “our Mr. Jones’’ in the 
City, where he spends his day and probably does his work con- 
acientiously and admirably, to read a paper on Walter Pater 
I think, too, that the 
majority of literary critics are to a certain extent culpable in 
this regard. There is one editor—may his critical faculty never 
grow warped, and his fountain-pen never run dry—whose rule 
it is to consign every popular biography received for review 
Atraightway to the rubbish cupboard, the modern “ Balaam box.” 
But he is no ordinary editor. Most of his kind would hesitate 
before meting out such summary treatment to so big and ex: 
pensive a volume. In the case of the so-called literary pages, 
appearing in nearly all the big popular illustrated journals, 
«me has the familiar “make-up” consisting of half-a-dozen 
pictures from books sent in for review, set in a sort of mould 
of letterpress, thin but affable literary gossip that passes muster 
for criticism. Needless to say that all these blocks are lent 
iby the publishers, good, easy gentlemen whose courtesy it would 
bea ill to repay by any depreciation of their wares. Even the 
elitor of the un-illustrated journal has to be careful lest he 
put a spoke in the wheel of his advertisement manager. But 
‘et us leave the editors and turn to the actual reviewers, who 
are an over-worked and underpaid class at the best. What type 
of book lends itself so easily to hasty notice as that which we 
i have been describing? How easy to reel off half-a-dozen 
romantio names, steal a few sentences bodily from the preface, 
and quote a couple of anecdotes? Half-an-hour’s work will 
produce half a column of good copy. And there remains, yes, 
let it be admitted, the quite respectable price that the book will 
fetch in the second-hand market. Assuredly editors and re- 
viewers are equally to blame with the publishers, whose busi- 
-noas, after all, begins and ends with the making of money. The 
editor and the critic owe, or are generally held to owe, a duty 
‘to the Subhi<. Despite the temptations that have been enumer- 
ated, it is not to their credit that they have been found wanting. 
Tt need hardly be said that the really serious critical journals 
nover, or hardly ever, err in this way, but it is unfortunately 
“the case that the less serious in tone a journal happens to be, 


tha greater, as a rule, is its circulation, and the greater is the 


evil wrought by its betrayal of the public trust. Take, again, 








the case of the publishers. Though but few firms have re- 
frained altogether from dabbling in this profitable, but not 
very reputable kind of speculation, the flagrant offenders are 
confined to a very small minority of the trade, perhaps half-a- 
dozen firms in all, and none of them of the first standing. 

It is not my purpose to write down as scoundrels all the 
men, and women, too, who now live by writing these books at 
a rate of payment that amounts at best to about a halfpenny a 
line. Needless to say, they write to order, and when they 
disobey the injunctions of their publisher, he gets someone else 
for the job. There are less creditable methods of making a 
living, even in the journalistic world. And it should be stated 
here that there is one author now writing who can produce this 
extraordinary blend of fiction, history, and biography, in a 
manner that is not only entirely admirable and unexception. 
able, but betrays at times all the qualities of real literature. 
Unfortunately, this writer is not an Englishman. He is a 
M. Lenotre, who published about a year ago a quite delightful 
collection of sketches entitled “Vieilles Maisons, ieux 
Papiers,’’ an admirable English translation of which was issued 
soon afterwards by Heinemann. Finally, I am not affirming 
that all other popular biographies are, without exception, in 
decent. Some are only inane. 

One can investigate pretty fully the nature of this evil, and, 
to a certain extent, one can point to its causes. As to ita 
future, whether it will go on and increase, or diminish and die 
away, that is a problem which only time itself can solve. Most 
“popular '’ manifestations—and the word popalae in this sense 
generally connotes something that is essentially —- shoddy, 
and rotten at the core—by a natural and inscruta le law of 
evolution are liable to prove their own undoing, and work them. 
selves out to an ignominious and final end, Thus, “cheap’ 
ournaliam, like the evil under discussion, a by-product of 
‘cheap’ education, is tottering to its fall, And those who 
render the existence of such evils possible are but passing 
through a phase, Mr, Jones of Peckham may not outgrow his 
nassion for the rubbish with which his circulating librarian 
is panting to supply him, On the other hand, he may outgrow 
it, and, in any case, the chances are that his children will 
do 80. M, A. G. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet per, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
a eee Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
essed. 
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THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


By Frank Hamel 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


TIMES.—‘'Ihe author is a lively memoir writer who has already, like many 
others, found in French history an abundant supp'y of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” 

SCOTSMAN.—"' Carefully studied and greeetully written, it has much ‘n it to- 
interest readers who iike true tales of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Mr, H..mel has the right touch, and treats history in 
& mood of ny vivecity. The reader will find the various studies always 
animated, well informed, and excellently plrased, Certainly these stories. make 
romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and force. 
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descr ption, * 
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of the royalties and of the noblesse, We are told what they ate, what they wore, 
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And banquets, of their childish extravagat.ce, of their coremouial and etiquetie. 
The por treite in this entertaining volume are insiructiveand admirably reproduced, 
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an ., jetue, On the whole w book tultable for presentation by anc es and 
Auardians,” 
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@ Reasonable present for the mont intelligent girl graduate of bis acquau,.tance, let 
him go forthwith to the bookseller,” 

MORNING LEADER.—"Mr, Hamel does for French history what Mies 
Strickland did for the lives of the English quens, An admirable volume,” 
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By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 
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and ideals of his fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place.” —Athenaum, 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE, Crown 8vo. 
net. 


5s. 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”—Datily Telegraph, 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 


Record of a Trip to Baghdad, By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , «+ +» 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 


primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition.’’—./orning Post. 


‘This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Atheneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 


By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous I!lustrations 
taken by the Anthor. Uniform with ‘ Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
‘An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . A 
really informing book, aud of the photouraphs it can only be said 
that they are wholly beautiful.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, anda Map, Crown ng ‘ 
. net. 


“An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel companion 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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FICTION 








DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A. M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by MIOMASSECCOMBE, With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy S8vo. 
16s. net, 
“Mr. Thomas Scccombe is probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.”’—Daily Mail, 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made ~ 


him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . . His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found at once ee and useful 
The thoroughness with which the work has ben done may be 
gathered from the fact that the ‘ Bibliography ’ gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, Edward ITutton has written by far the best book in our lan- 
uage upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in literary history, 
t is a delighiful volume, It is quick and it is balance It z 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change- 
able and paradoxical personality much mi-understood. . . . For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


* A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creativn of a fo: gotten period.” 


—Duaily Telegraph, 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 


Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the chap- 
ters of this wonderful story. . . With graphic touch she depicts 


life xt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 
volume are excellent.”—Datly Chronic’e. 





THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated] 


“ Maurin {s a great story-teller—‘ galégeades’ they call thelr yarns 
in Provence, . . , Sketches of piefects, and poachers, and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. ‘There is not a dull page in the 
volume,” —Scotsman, 

“Those who imagine they krow their I'rance already will find 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism,”"—Globe, 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


* From its first pase this novel quickens the reader with its Intense 
vitality and individuality.’’—World, 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 


“ Deserves nothing but praise. . . . A clever story well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life.”—Punch, 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W.S. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 
aw.” 
“Sparkling and incisive. . , . Undenlably entertaining.” 


~ Evening Standard, 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
"A brilliant tour de force.”—Ath:naum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put om one’s shelves.” 


—Morning Post, 
ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LIILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 

PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” ‘ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


“Mother of Pearl,” ‘‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on — Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H, LE\WIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev, F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven, ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Within a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75) Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. byt. c. prncues, LL, 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CuuRCH Times, —'' Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT.  atanchester Cathedral 
Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J, KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Darbem, Fellow of King’s een London, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Ri Fy Rev. ORK. BROWNE, DP D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H,SAYCE. Seventh E-dition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 
LOND »N QUARTERLY REVIEW.—" The seventh edition, revised, of Dr, Sayce’s ‘Higher Cri ticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, rina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Evlition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bi ble students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
Iiestrations. Sinai io, cloth Tag Bing HALL, M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 


eum —‘'In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions wh'ch he ave 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient East in the course of the las: few years. The book we have read with the keenest interest.’ 





THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other IiJustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C.—330 B.C. 25s, ; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE ; 


S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 108. 6d. ; half- bound, 12s. 











London: Northumberland Avenue, W. C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, Ez C. Brighton ; 129, North Street. 
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140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


A, LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 








OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on an opens 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bool finder 
extant. . Please state wants and an for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
arr any Saleable Books for others 
selected from “ various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books | pertioularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, Juhn 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 


| coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s, 


Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s, 6d., for 
35s. Naithulumew’s Survey Gazetteer British 
Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 








The Fauna of British 


India, 


including Ceylon and Burma, published under 
the Authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. 
Medium 8vo, with Text-[llustrations and 
10 Plates. 


Dermaptera (Earwigs), 10s. 
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London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, 
- h Tilustrated Book f th . 
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meer. 


“SCORPIO.” 


. _ He prides himself on the fact that he ts a hard and terrible 
‘ hitter, “Indeed, he assures ts that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put a wiecea man ‘to s'eep’ with a sonnet in pretty mich the same way that 
a pre-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a flaished blow, And not only 
dogs mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorlal fist, but he 
balleves also {n whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven. thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio.’ 
| So that when we Look to the fair paze itself we know what tocxpect. Nor are 
we disappointed, Mr, Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, however, he calls The Devil's 
Llorseshoe,’ We reproduce {t for the benefit of all whom tt may concern ;— 
‘A fecund’sight for a ey mopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine tn lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen'd * horse-shoe" at th' Opera, 
Replete.w'th costly bags and matrons fair ! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 


—-: 








Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 8 
| the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHA 


(Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by registered mat, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


iF, oxlees owlag bothe latter’s impertinent comments upon 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do the ae homage pay; 

Spangl'd with jewels, satins, silks and 

Crones whose old bosome in their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse; 
Ghoule —when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-~ 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse, 

A rich rp | of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite o em, the 7? very nice,’ 

“Here you have whi and @ knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole Any one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but it has points, H might have plumed himseit 
on that line about the cre — eee the lastline, a towr de force in ite way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies ot Byron, It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are con with back flaying. Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper to" apoet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrica dys ag ® + « « His book ts well worth 

=a "—The Academy, Auguat 8th, 1908. 
as the champion of Shakespeare’s memory, and lends, with 
n Shakespeare. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fecap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, as. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
| used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
| of the sonnet-writer’s art,” 

| 

| 


“' There is no crudencss in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 

| nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
| deserve quotation.” 


} 
| 
} 
The SPECTATOR says: | | 
| 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


| 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it+flings upon | 

everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their = 

pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.” | 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specinen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
‘ sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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